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During recent years considerable progress has been made in 
the legislation relating to family allowances in a number of 
countries.1 The practice seems to have become firmly established, 
although it appears in a variety of forms, none of which is necessa- 
rily definitive. In most cases new methods are being studied 
and tried out, both in the administrative and technical details 
of existing systems and in the creation of entirely new systems. 

A brief review of this legislation which is developing and an 
attempt to indicate the progress made and to discover the general 
trend underlying the complexity of the regulations would seem 
to have a definite practical value, for there is every reason to 
believe that present circumstances will stimulate rather than 
weaken the factors which have led to the adoption of these schemes. 


FACTORS MAKING FOR EXTENSION 


AMILY allowances were first applied on a large scale in 
France during the war of 1914-1918, when “ war industries 
were earning considerable profits while, at the same time, the 
rising cost of living deprived the workers of part of the benefit 
of their nominally high wages ”.? The purpose of the employers 
who at that time paid family allowances, as of the employers 
and organisations which at a later date followed their example, 
was simply to reduce the burden on workers who had families 
to support, because they considered that wages were inadequate 





1 For earlier developments, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 4, Oct. 1985: “The Compulsory Payment of Family Allowances in Belgium, 
France, and Italy ”, by Claire . 

2 Victor GuEspRON : Le mouvement de création et d’extension des caisses d'allo- 
cations familiales (Paris, 1922). 
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for the proper maintenance of children. This desire, which 
found expression in the rules of the earliest funds for family 
allowances, is still one of the purposes, although not the only 
one, underlying recent legislation. 

It is clear from the facts and from numerous studies under- 
taken by sociologists, economists, and experts in hygiene, in 
recent years that wages are often not sufficient for the proper 
maintenance of working-class families, particularly when the 
number of children increases. At the same time demographic 
statistics show a decrease in the number of births in many 
countries. The increase in population for the European 
countries as a whole has been calculated+ at 15 per cent. 
for the period 1910-1935, while that of the Asiatic countries 
is 32 per cent. and that of the American countries 45 per cent. 
During the same period the population of the world as a whole 
increased by 38 per cent., or more than twice the increase in 
Europe. There are also considerable differences between the 
various countries of Europe: Germany, for example, is only 
11 per cent. short of the minimum number of births required 
to maintain the numerical standard of population, while the 
shortage is 20 per cent. in Great Britain, 25 per cent. in France, 
30 per cent. in Sweden, etc. Any attempt to restore the 
balance of births must depend on a number of factors, of 
which the psychological and moral ones are by no means the 
least important, but one condition would seem to be an im- 
provement in the economic conditions of family life. In their 
efforts to secure this improvement Governments have been 
led to consider and promote schemes of family allowances as 
an effective weapon in the demographic campaign. 

A general rise in wages, even supposing it were possible 
at any given moment, is always liable to involve a rise in the 
cost of living and thus to increase the very inequality between 
the situation of workers with family responsibilities and other 
workers which it is the purpose of the scheme to overcome ; 
family allowances, on the other hand, provide supplementary 
reserves just where they are most required and in proportion 
to the requirements. They: represent a much lighter burden 
for industry or for the communities concerned than a general 
rise in wages. When the schemes are uniformly applied by 
law and an equalisation system is established for spreading 





1 H. E. Scuucuarpt : “ Assegni e salari familiari ”, in Le Assicurazioni sociali, 
Sept.-Oct. 1938. 
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the burden over the widest possible basis, those employers 
who previously paid family allowances of their own accord 
no longer run the same risk of underselling by less generous 
competitors. 

The present political and economic situation, which in 
many respects is similar to that of the war of 1914-1918 and 
the post-war period, seems likely to strengthen the arguments 
in favour of developing family allowances and to give them 
added importance as a means of dealing with the exceptional 
needs of the time. 


GROWTH OF THE LEGISLATION 


The first Act sanctioning the payment of family allowances 
was that adopted in New Zealand in 1926. In the following 
year a similar measure was passed in New South Wales. It 
cannot be said that these first two Acts had any influence 
on the legislation of an entirely new type adopted in Belgium 
in 1930. On the other hand, the system established in France 
by the Act of 1932 resembles the Belgian system in many 
ways, as is natural in view of the contiguity of the two coun- 
tries and the parallel development of the system of private 
funds for family allowances before any legislation on the subject 
existed. Italy, after a short period of experiment with allow- 
ances on the basis of collective agreements, adopted legislation 
in 1936 which shows a number of interesting innovations. 
These three systems in force in Belgium, France, and Italy, 
inspired the legislation adopted in Chile in 1937 and in Hungary 
and Spain in 1938. 

The various schemes have developed at different peleasseg 
and in considering those at present in force it is possible to 
distinguish between (1) those which were first introduced and 
have not undergone much modification (stabilised schemes), 
(2) those—possibly the most important—which have constant- 
ly been changed and extended since their establishment 
(evolutionary schemes), and (3) new schemes which bear 
certain relationships to the other two groups. 


Stabilised Schemes 


This group includes the systems in force in New Zealand 
and New South Wales, which have been changed very little 
during the whole period of their application. The scheme 
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established in New Zealand by an Act of 1926 came into force 
on 1 April 1927 and provided for the payment of family allow- 
ances to low-income families for the maintenance of their 
children. The only important change that has taken place is 
the incorporation of the scheme in the general Social Security 
Act of 1938, the purpose of which was to replace the non- 
contributory pensions previously in force with a new system 
of contributory pensions calculated on the basis of units of 
income ; the chief effect of this legislation on family allow- 
ances was to introduce more liberal provisions concerning 
the age limit of the children entitled to allowances, the rates 
of allowances, and the income limit up to which they were 
payable. 

Similarly, in New South Wales, where allowances were 
introduced in connection with the minimum-wage regulations 
by the original Act of 11 April 1927, the few amendments that 
have been made have had no appreciable effect on the under- 
lying principles. Allowances continue to be paid to families, 
whether belonging to the working class or not, whose total 
income falls below the living wage as determined from time 
to time by the Industrial Commission of New South Wales. 
Under an Act of 23 December 1929, however, the allowance 
is now withheld in respect of the first child because at the same 
time the Industrial Commission decided to include in the 
living wage the cost of subsistence not only for a man and 
wife but also for one child. The tax on employers, which was 
the original method of financing the scheme, was abolished 
on 1 January 1934. Since that date the systems in New South 
Wales and in New Zealand, working under Government 
auspices in both cases, have been financed out of the general 
budget. 


Evolutionary Schemes 


In France and Italy the systems of family allowances have 
developed considerably in a relatively short period and have 
changed somewhat from their original form, but in Belgium 
the chief change is not so much a modification of the original 
system as the adoption in 1937 of entirely new regulations 
extending family allowances to beneficiaries not covered 
by the previous legislation and thus transforming the basic 
features of the system. 
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Belgium. 

The Act of 4 August 1930 for the general application of 
the system of family allowances in Belgium gave legal sanction 
to and established on a national basis an institution which had 
developed considerably in the course of twenty years under 
the auspices of private undertakings. The Act was very wide 
in its scope, applying to all wage earners in industrial, commer- 
cial, agricultural and other undertakings and to the employees 
of members of the liberal professions, all of whom were covered 
immediately. Since then the system has grown, been perfected, 
and been extended to certain groups of wage earners not 
originally covered. In 1936, for example, a number of Royal 
Orders were issued, some making technical improvements, 
others extending the allowances to casual workers in agri- 
culture and forestry undertakings, and others increasing the 
rates of allowances and consequently the employers’ contri- 
butions towards the financing of the scheme. 

The most important characteristic of recent developments 
in Belgium, however, is the extension of family allowances 
under entirely new conditions to new groups of beneficiaries. 
During the discussion of the 1930 legislation in Parliament 
some speakers were in favour of extending family allowances 
to persons other than wage earners. It was, however, mainly 
after they had already been applied to wage earners that 
public opinion, stirred by the League of Large Families, began 
to make its strength felt in this direction. It was argued that 
quite a number of small employers, shopkeepers, farmers, 
and craftsmen, were in fact less well off than certain groups 
of wage earners and were obliged to pay family allowances 
to those they employed, although they themselves often 
had families to support and received no allowances. There 
were great difficulties in the way of a reform of the existing 
system to meet this demand, and several different solutions 
were submitted to Parliament in the form of Bills. Finally, 
a Bill introduced by the Government in December 1936 became 
law on 10 June 1937 and extended family allowances, along 
lines parallel to those laid down in the Act of 4 August 1930 
but differing as regards the methods of financing the scheme, 
to persons other than wage earners who were, or had been, 
engaged in some occupation, to craftsmen and independent 
workers, and to farmers, wholesale and retail traders, employ- 
ers, and members of the liberal professions. Thus Belgium, 
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which was the first country to have legislation applying family 
allowances to all wage earners, was also the first country to 
extend the scheme to other classes of society. The basic Act 
of 10 June 1937 was supplemented by an Order of 22 December 
1938 laying down in great detail the technical measures for the 
application of the new scheme, which was to come into force 
retroactively on 1 January 1938 for employers and on 1 January 
1939 for all the other classes affected. 


France. 

As in Belgium, but at an even earlier date, family allowances 
first developed in France on the individual initiative of the 
employers. But while in Belgium the Act of 1930 made impor- 
tant innovations, establishing, for example, a national equa- 
lisation fund, the French Act of 1932 did little more than 
confirm the practice previously adopted by private initiative, 
although it made the payment of family allowances compulsory 
in industry, commerce, the liberal professions, and agriculture, 
special public administrative regulations being issued to 
regulate the payment of allowances to agricultural workers. 

The legislation was applied by stages during succeeding 
years. No particular difficulty was encountered in industry, 
commerce, or the liberal professions, which were brought 
within the scope of the system by various Decrees issued 
between 12 August 1933 and 8 March 1937. In agriculture, 
the introduction of the system was more difficult and met with 
some opposition, which was not unexpected. In a report to 
the Senate on 15 December 1931, Mr. Darteyre, Senator for 
Puy-de-Déme, mentioned among the obstacles that would 
have to be overcome “the special conditions of agricultural 
holdings, their scattered nature, the conflicting interests 
involved, the difficulty of recruiting members, and above 
all the fact that the people’s minds had not been sufficiently 
prepared to welcome the idea”. But when allowances were 
granted to workers in industry and commerce it was essential 
to provide them also for agricultural workers, since otherwise 
the movement from the country to the towns would have 
received an added stimulus. The Decree containing public 
administrative regulations for the extension of the Act of 
1932 to agriculture was issued on 5 August 1936, and the 
decision to apply this Decree was taken in the various depart- 
ments, in collaboration with the Chambers of Agriculture and 
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other agricultural. associations, at various dates between 
16 November 1936 and 1 November 1937. A Decree of 14 
November 1936 laid down for the various Departments 
minimum scales of allowances identical with those in force 
in industry, commerce, and the liberal professions. 

The year 1938 brought with it an extensive reform of 
the system of allowances in all branches of economic activity. 
The desire to raise the birth rate in France led the Government 
to contemplate new measures, and these were taken in the 
following year and involved the transformation, centralisation, 
and general application, of the system of family allowances. 
In agriculture this meant that allowances were paid to practi- 
cally all the rural population, including agricultural workers 
employed for less than 75 days in the year, members of far- 
mers’ families working with them in a position similar to that 
of wage earners, and even rural smallholders, tenant farmers, 
and share tenants. In industry, commerce, and the liberal 
professions, a Decree of 12 November 1938 introduced the 
first transformation in the system established by the Act of 
11 March 1932, which had remained practically unchanged 
since that time. One of the main changes was a considerable 
increase in the proportion of wages constituted by family 
allowances and the fixing of a definite ratio between the rates 
of allowances and the wages. paid. 

All these regulations and the various other measures for 
providing family assistance were revised and consolidated 
by a Presidential Decree of 29 July 1939. One of the main 
purposes of this Decree was stated to be to ensure that no 
family whatsoever should be excluded from the benefit of the 
assistance granted to large families. Family allowances were 
therefore extended to all persons engaged in production, 
including workers other than wage earners in industry, com- 
merce, and the liberal professions. At the same time all 
existing schemes of family allowances, including those set 
up under the 1932 Act and the independent schemes for 
civil servants, Government employees, municipal employees, 
and workers in public services operated under concessions 
from the State, departments, or other local authorities, were 
absorbed and united in the new scheme. Any inequalities in 
the treatment of different classes of beneficiaries disappeared, 
the rates of allowances being fixed in accordance with rules 
which are the same for all. On the other hand, the system 
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of financing the scheme is a further application of the 
principle of solidarity which is at the basis of the whole idea 
of family allowances ; certain beneficiaries—the workers—are 
exempt from contributing altogether, while others—the 
employers—are required to contribute to the scheme, and the 
State also makes a substantial contribution. 


Italy. 

While in Belgium and France family allowances had. 
existed in practice for a long time Before the system was made 
generally applicable by legislation, they were first introduced 
in Italy by means of collective agreements on 11 October 
1934. The purpose was to help workers who had families and 
whose earnings had been limited by the reduction of hours of 
work to 40 in the week. This was the first time in the history 
of family allowances that the workers themselves were required 
to contribute—although not to the same extent as the em- 
ployer—to financing the system, which thus bore a certain 
resemblance to an insurance scheme. 

Family allowances did not long retain their initial character - 
as a form of compensation for reduced wages ; on 21 August 
1936 a Royal Decree made them a permanent statutory 
institution instead of a matter for collective agreement. 
They thus ceased to have any connection with hours of 
work and were made compulsory for all workers in industry. 
From that time on the State had a share in the administration 
of the scheme and also paid a certain subsidy. 

The most striking feature of the development of family 
allowances in Italy was its rapidity. Only a few months after 
the change from the basis of collective agreements to that of 
legislation a further Decree was issued on 17 June 1937 re- 
organising and considerably extending the basis of the scheme. 
The Decree made applicable to all workers in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and credit and insurance establishments, 
the principle of a family wage, which was proelaimed by the 
Fascist Grand Council as being an effective instrument for 
increasing the population of the nation and a measure required 
by social justice. 

The extension of the system to workers in commerce, 
agriculture, and credit and insurance establishments, towards 
which preliminary steps had been taken by agreements of 
21 and 22 August and 7 and 17 September 1936 (the latter 
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two following on the Decree of 21 August 1936) was thus 
definitely carried out as a statutory measure. It was laid down, 
however, that for the classes of workers mentioned the allow- 
ances would be governed not only by the general provisions 
of the new Decree but also by the special rules laid down in 
collective agreements. Special rules were also made by means 
of collective agreements or other similar regulations to provide 
for family allowances for wage earners in the service of persons 
represented by the Fascist Confederation of the Liberal 
Professions and Artists and for wage earners represented 
by that Confederation. 

Under the Decree of 17 June 1937 two new collective 
agreements were drawn up, one on 3 August 1937 between 
the Fascist Confederation of Traders and the Fascist Con- 
federation of Commercial Workers and the other on 27 August 
between the Fascist Confederation of the Liberal Professions 
and Artists and the Fascist Confederation of Commercial 
Workers. These agreements contain rules for the participation 
of the workers in financing the system and for the payment 
of allowances which are exactly the same as those adopted 
for commercial workers and salaried employees in industry. 

Special mention must be made of the scheme introduced 
on 1 January 1937 for workers in credit and insurance estab- 
lishments, which is in some ways more favourable to the bene- 
ficiaries than the general scheme. In this case family allowances 
do not take the place of the grants for family responsibilities 
already provided under collective agreements but are supple- 
mentary to them. Moreover, allowances are paid until the 
children reach the age of 18 years and are not restricted to 
children but may be granted in respect of a wife or relatives 
maintained by the worker. 


The New Schemes 


During 1937 and 1938 three countries introduced legisla- 
tion providing for family allowances, and applying to a consi- 
derable section of economic activity in the cases of Chile and 
Hungary and to all workers in the case of Spain. 


Chile. 
The Chilean Act of 5 February 1937 to improve the economic 





1 Various agreements concluded after this article was written have modified 
the Italian regulations in certain respects, particularly as regards the classes of 
beneficiaries and the methods of financing the scheme. 
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conditions of the employees of private establishments and 
semi-official institutions has many points of similarity with the 
Italian scheme of family allowances. The common features 
include certain administrative methods, the participation of 
both employers and workers in financing the scheme, the 
payment of allowances until children reach the age of 18, and 
the extension of the scheme to other categories of beneficiaries, 
such as mothers, wives, etc. 

At the request of the Ministry of Public Health, the Social 
Insurance Department recently drafted a Bill for discussion 
by Congress at an early date, to introduce family allowances 
for all workers covered by the compulsory social insurance 
scheme. 


Hungary. 

A Hungarian Act of 28 December 1938, which came into 
force on 1 January 1939, provides for family allowances in 
industry, mining, and commerce. The Act applies only to 
workers, and then only to those employed by undertakings 
employing more than 20 workers on an average. The scheme 
provides for a limited number of equalisation funds for the 
main branches of industrial activity, with a national equalisa- 
tion fund on the Belgian model. 


Spain. 

The Labour Charter of 9 March 1938, which defined the 
social programme of the Franco Government, referred in 
several of its clauses to the introduction of family allow- 
ances in Spain. It was stated, for example, that the remuner- 
ation for labour should be sufficient to permit the worker and 
his family to live a moral and worthy life and that to this end 
a system of family allowances would be set up by means of 
some suitable institution. The task was entrusted to the 
National Institute of Social Welfare, which was re-established 
on 15 June 1938 and which, although responsible for organising 
social insurance in the new Spanish State, began by intro- 
ducing family allowances. 

The Family Allowances Act was promulgated in 18 July 
1938 and the administrative regulations on 20 October of 
the same year. The payment of allowances began on 1 March 
1939. The legislation applies to all groups of wage earners and 
to all employers, with the exception of the State, the provin- 
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cial authorities, and the municipal authorities of provincial 
capitals or towns of over 20,000 inhabitants, who are permitted 
to pay allowances directly to their staffs: 

This very rapid introduction of family allowances in Spain 
is intended, according to the promoters of the scheme, not 
merely to improve the economic situation of the workers and 
enable working-class mothers to devote themselves to their 
homes, but above all to bring about an increase in the birth 
rate in a country in which the war has destroyed the flower 
of the youth and where preliminary statistical investigations 
show an alarming decrease in the number of marriages and 
births. 


Future Prospects 


Certain steps taken recently indicate that in some other 
countries the adoption of regulations on this subject may be 
expected at a more or less early date. 

In the Netherlands, for example, the Supreme Labour 
Council recently had before it a Bill to introduce family allow- 
ances for the children of workers in the form of an insurance 
scheme. In the Australian State of Victoria the Prime Minister 
a few months ago proposed the appointment of a committee 
to enquire into and report on the possibilities and cost of 
introducing a system of family allowances and on the benefits 
which such a system might be expected to have. 

In Argentina quite a number of Bills to introduce family 
allowances have come before Parliament since 1922. None of 
these has been adopted, but they reveal a persistent interest in 
this subject over a considerabie period and it may be presumed 
that definite action will be taken. Nor is this the only country 
in Latin America where the subject has been discussed or expe- 
riments carried out. A remarkable indication of the interest 
taken by these countries in family allowances and one which 
holds out hope for future developments is the resolution adopted 
on 21 December 1938 by the Pan-American Conference in 
Lima, pointing out that remuneration for labour should not 
be based solely on the value of the services rendered but 
should take account of the needs of the workers and their 
families, and recommending the Governments of the American 
States to introduce schemes of family allowances in their 
respective countries. 
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Over against this tendency for systems of family allowances 
to expand, however, one must place certain recent develop- 
ments in the northern countries of Europe’, which, starting 
from the same fundamental needs as have led to the intro- 
duction of family allowances, would seem to be aiming at 
different solutions of very wide scope. 

In Sweden, for example, where the population problem 
is at present particularly alarming, the Government appointed 
a special Commission in May 1935 which spent several years 
studying the various aspects of the problem very thoroughly 
and eventually put forward a vast plan of social reform with 
a view to maintaining the standard of population. According 
to Mrs. Myrdal, “a new and realistic importance is added to 
the programme by the consideration of population measures 
chiefly from the point of view of the interest of the masses and 
by the desire to improve the quality of the population through 
providing better social conditions for families with children ”. 

The Commission endeavoured to determine, for example, 
the relationship between the size of the family and the standard 
of living and the amount that was required on the arrival of 
each additional child to maintain the previous standard of 
living of the family. It did not concentrate exclusively on 
‘“‘the economic motive for family limitation ”’; it also brought 
out “the fact that in the most numerous social classes a 
normal and desirable family size endangers the health and 
welfare of the children ”. 

One of the fundamental principles accepted by the Popula- 
tion Commission was that of a redistribution of income for 
the benefit of large families and for an equal distribution over 
the nation as a whole of the cost of maintaining the future 
generation. 

In its far-reaching programme of measures for giving effect 
to its policy the Commission did not accept the idea of family 
allowances in cash, on the ground that if the allowances were 
to be adequate in amount they would be prohibitive in cost, 
representing about one-fourth of the national budget. It 
favoured the provision of benefits in kind for children ; 
as the supply of these benefits can be organised on a co- 
operative basis by the community, this scheme, among 
other advantages, would mean a considerable saving. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 6, June 1939: “A Pro- 
gramme for Family Security in Sweden ”, by Alva Myrpat, and Vol. XL, No. 1, 
July 1939.: “ Family Allowances in Norway ”’. 
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Norway would appear to be moving in the same direction. 
Several proposals were put forward in that country between 
1908 and 1933 for the introduction of family allowances, many 
of them being made by women’s organisations. In 1934 the 
Government set up a Committee to study the question, and 
its report was submitted to the Minister of Social Affairs 
on 10 December 1937. The majority of the members were in 
favour of a system of family allowances for the whole popu- 
lation, independent of wages, the scheme being financed out of 
taxation. The Ministry referred the report to various organisa- 
tions concerned, which made a number of new suggestions, 
including the establishment of a system of allowances in kind 
of the type recommended by the Population Commission in 
Sweden. 


GENERAL TRENDS 


If one turns from considering the development of regula- 
tions concerning family allowances in recent years to study 
the nature of these regulations one is struck first of all by their 
great diversity. Since they were set up in countries with widely 
differing conditions to meet special needs and were originally 
established on somewhat empirical lines and gradually im- 
proved in the light of experience, the schemes now in force 
reveal considerable divergences. 

It would seem possible to distinguish five main types: 

(1) The schemes in New Zealand and New South Wales, 
where the family allowance is paid by the State out of the 
general budget and is linked up with the legislation concerning 
the minimum wage and family incomes ; 

(2) The schemes in Italy, Spain, and Chile, which are 
in the nature of social insurance, a certain contribution being 
paid by the beneficiaries, an equal or proportionately larger 
contribution by the employers, and a subsidy by the State ; 

(3) The Belgian scheme of 1930 and the Hungarian scheme 
of 1938 (as well as the former French scheme of 1932), in which 
the allowance is provided by the employers and is paid to 
the workers in connection with their work, not as remuneration 
but as a supplement taking account of their family respon- 
sibilities ; 

(4) The Belgian scheme of 1937 for persons other than 
wage earners, which is in the nature of mutual aid, being 
financed by the beneficiaries themselves ; the allowance repre- 
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sents in this case a social obligation which must be under- 
taken by the whole group of non-wage earners in exchange 
for the services rendered to society by the families of this 
group ; 

(5) The French scheme of family aid of 1939, in which 
an allowance of equal amount for all French citizens, irres- 
pective of the class to which they belong, is guaranteed by a 
contribution paid by all French citizens, irrespective of their 
occupation, either in the form of a direct contribution by 
employers in respect of themselves and their staffs or in the 
form of a family tax graded according to the family respon- 
sibilities of the taxpayers. 

In spite of this diversity, all the regulations have certain 
points in common which may be studied from the points of 
view of the concept of the family allowance, the scope of the 
scheme, the beneficiaries, the amount of the allowances, the 
methods of sharing the burden and financing the schemes, 
etc. A comparison of the provisions on these points will 
lead to certain observations—possibly not without practical 
value—as to the scope and trend of the regulations on each 
of these subjects and of the schemes as a whole. 


The Concept of the Allowance 


“By family allowances we mean a sum of money paid 
periodically by the employer to a worker with family res- 
ponsibilities, the payment being made on account of his 
social value with no reference to his technical ability or out- 
put ; the amount is based on his family responsibilities—that 
is, on the number of children under the age of from 14 to 
16 years.” + This definition brings out clearly the idea under- 
lying the original legislation on family allowances in Belgium 
and France and also the recent Hungarian Act. As Paul Pic 
put it in his Traité de législation industrielle, the allowance 
“is a supplement to the wage of the beneficiary but not an 
integral part of it ”. 

This concept has, however, tended to change in recent 
years in so far as the aims for which the system was estab- 
lished have themselves been altered. The decline in population 
has drawn increased attention to the importance of the family 
for the nation, and the allowance has therefore tended to lose 





1 Definition by Mr. O. DE Breau tt, cited by C. Dreup£ in Les allocations 
familiales : Historique ; Etat actuel en France et a l’étranger (Louvain, 1929), p. 9. 
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its connection with wages. It becomes a kind of help 
granted to families bringing up children, because this task is 
recognised as being a social service of the highest value which 
is a matter of concern for the whole national community. 
This does not mean that the allowance is in the nature of 
relief or a subsidy ; it is rather a new right based on the prip- 
ciple that national income should be distributed according to 
family requirements. “If the head of the family makes a 
valuable contribution of human material to society, this 
material will in the future assist by its physical or mental 
activities in developing the wealth of the nation and defending 
its frontiers, and therefore society, acting through the State, 
must make some return for this contribution by giving him 
the means of carrying on his family duties.”+ The Belgian 
scheme of 1937 for persons other than wage earners and the 
French scheme of 1939 are the best and most extensive sys- 
tems built up on this new concept of family allowances. 

The fact that the allowance is more and more coming 
to be considered as an expression of national solidarity has 
led the system towards a form of insurance, more particularly 
in Italy, Chile, and Spain, where one of the characteristics 
of the present schemes is the payment of contributions by 
beneficiaries. An Italian expert on the question of family 
allowances, Mr. Renato Turchi*, has advanced arguments 
to justify the inclusion of family allowances in social insurance 
and the view that the birth of a child is an insurable risk, 
the word “risk” naturally being taken “in the technical 
sense of an occurrence and not in the sense of a danger ”. 
In this connection he points out that the economic repercussions 
of the birth of a child on the family position of the worker are 
identical with those resulting from other possibilities covered 
by social insurance, such as accidents, illness, invalidity, etc. 
There is in the family halance-sheet “ an item of economic loss 
or, to be more exact, an increase in expenditure which will 
extend over a number of years ”. It is natural, according to 
Mr. Turchi, that there should be an increasingly marked trend 
in favour of similar solutions for situations which are prac- . 
tically identical. It may be added that the transformation 





1 MINISTERIO DE HAcreENDA, CAJA NACIONAL DE JUBILACIONES Y¥Y PENSIONES 
CiviLes : Asignaciones Familiares (Buenos Aires, 1939), p. 26. 

? Renato Turcui: Assegni Familiari: Valore sociale ed economico (Rome, 
1937). : 
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of family allowances into a sort of insurance scheme for the 
maintenance of family income was advocated in Britain as 
far back as 1926 by two of the best-known experts on the 
question of family allowances, Miss Eleanor Rathbone and 
Joseph L. Cohen.? 


Scope 


In Belgium and France practically the whole population 
now receives family allowances. In New Zealand and New 
South Wales the schemes also apply to all categories of citizens 
and activities, with the important reservation that allowances 
are paid only to families with a limited income. In Italy and 
Spain the basic regulations provide for the extension of the 
allowances to all the main branches of economic activity, 
but only for workers, and in Chile only for salaried employees. 
In Hungary the payment of allowances is restricted to workers 
in industry and commerce. 

The wide scope of the regulations governing family allow- 
ances is one of the outstanding characteristics in the develop- 
ment of the system in recent years. It is due in part to the 
adoption of new schemes but also to a considerable extent 
to the application of existing schemes to new groups of 
beneficiaries. In Italy, for example, where the original agree- 
ments of 1934 applied only to a section of workers in industry, 
very great progress has been made and the scheme now covers 
all workers in industry, commerce, and agriculture, which 
means “all heads of families performing work for others in 
exchange for remuneration ”. As regards agriculture the appli- 
cation of family allowances was also extended in Belgium in 
1936 to certain groups not covered by the original legislation, 
and in France measures were taken in 1936 and 1938 to bring 
the system into force for the whole agricultural population, 
including small farmers. 

The most significant change, however, is undoubtedly 
the extension of family allowances in Belgium in 1937 and 
in France in 1939 to categories other than wage earners: 
independent workers, employers, and other non-wage earners, 
with the result that practically the whole population is now 
covered. 





1 Joseph L. Conen : Family Income Insurance : A Scheme of Family Endow- 
ment by the Method of Insurance, with a preface by Eleanor RATHBONE (London, 
1926). 
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| Beneficiaries 

The table below, which contains the most recent available 
information concerning compulsory systems of family allow- 
ances, shows that in seven countries alone the total number 
of children in receipt of allowances is almost ten million. If 
one adds, as must be done, the large number of children who 
benefit in Italy, the figure for which is not available, and the 
number of children in France who will receive allowances for 
the first time under the new 1939 regulations, the total number 
of beneficiaries must be between 13 and 15 million. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES PAID UNDER DIFFERENT SCHEMES 








Number of 
families 
receiving 
allowances 


Number of 
children 
or other 
beneficiaries 


Amount paid 
annaally 





Belgium : 
Act of 1930 
Act of 1987 * 
Chile 
France * 


Hungary 
Italy * : 
Industry 


Commerce 
Agriculture 


New South Wales 


New Zealand 


Spain ® 








566,722 
1,301,000 


16,125 
1,617,000 


125,000 


790,000 


257,729 


6,853 


1,517,752 





1,049,067 
660,993 


41,367 
2,869,000 


225,826 


$42,323,422 francs 
193,168,000 99 


5,189,883 pesos ?* 
1,340,000,000 francs 


14,000,000 pengd 


127,567,344 lire 
13,709,948 ,, 
16,138,500 ,, 


£1,595,183 
£102,402 


300,000,000 pesetas 








* Report submitted to the Crown along with the Order of 22 December 1938 by Mr. 





Delattre, Minister of Labour. 

? Half-yearly. 

* These figures refer to the position before the universal application of the allowances 
by the Decree of 29 July 1939, and do not include the allowances paid under the special schemes 
for coal mines, railways, etc. 

* According to the estimates of Mr. Anselmi, Director General of Labour in the Italian 
Ministry of Corporations, the number of workers covered by the Legislative Decree of 17 June 
1937 is 2,500,000 in industry, 2,200,000 in agriculture, 220,000 salaried employees in agriculture 
and industry, 265,000 commercial workers, and 70,000 workers i in credit and insurance establish- 
ments. The ‘annual amount of the allowances paid to those groups is 444,600,000, 154,834,400, 
48,144,000, 50,000,000 and 20,000,000 lire, respectively, making a total of about 717, 578, 400 lire. 

5 Severino AzNArR, in Le Assicurazioni sociali, March-April 1939. The estimate gives the 
total amount of the allowances on the assumption that all workers are employed on an average 
for 200 days a year in peace-time. 
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The number of beneficiaries has naturally increased as a 
result of the recent introduction of new schemes. This number 
will vary, however, according to the scope of the different 
ii schemes as regards beneficiaries. It must be affected, for 
i example, by the age limit up to which allowances are paid and 
! according to whether allowances are payable in respect of 
every child or only for children beyond the first or second. 

The following table shows the age limit for children receiv- 
ing family allowances in the countries under consideration. 
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AGE LIMIT FOR PAYMENT OF ALLOWANCES UNDER THE VARIOUS 
SCHEMES 














: 
; 
i} Age limit when the A a 2 

on : # ge limit when the 
child is not in remuner ane is entiiie to com 
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Country Cee | TE ee eemettcor | a living because of 


Uy 
1H tion or is i — P — a 















Belgium 14 18 None 






Chile (salaried em- 
ployees) 18 - None 







France 17 








Hungary _- --- 





Workers 14 16 16 
Italy { Salaried 
employees 18 18 18 











New South Wales 16 






New Zealand 







Spain 























The~e is no example of a scheme in which the age limit 
fixed for children to receive allowances has been lowered from 
the original figure. On the other hand, in France the age limit 
for the payment of family allowances was raised at the same 
time as the school-leaving age from 13 to 14 in 1936 ; in New 
Zealand the Social Security Act of 1938 raised the limit from 
14 to 16 years ; in Italy and Chile it has been fixed at 18 years 
for the children of salaried employees. 

The payment of allowances begins with the first child in 
: Belgium, Chile, Hungary, and Italy; with the second in France 
and Spain ; and with the third in New South Wales and New 
Zealand. In France, where the allowance was originally paid 
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for the first child, the new system instituted by the Presiden- 
tial Decree of July 1939 reflects the desire of the Govern- 
ment to encourage large families. In Italy the allowances 
originally began with the second child but now begin with 
the first. In New South Wales the allowance was originally 
paid for the first and all subsequent children, but now it 
begins with the third, because the minimum basic wage has 
been fixed in such a way as to take account of the cost of the 
first two children. 

The number of beneficiaries has perhaps been increased 
even more in recent years by the inclusion of new categories 
of dependants among the beneficiaries than by changes in 
the age limits or in the starting point in the family for the 
payment of allowances. Family allowances no longer exist 
solely for children. In Belgium and France they are paid in 
respect of young brothers and sisters of workers ; in Chile and 
Italy (for workers in credit and insurance establishments and, 
by an agreement of November 1939, for workers in industry) 
in respect of mothers and other relatives maintained by 
workers ; in Italy (in the same cases) and in France in the very 
interesting form of allowances for mothers who do not go out 
to work—that is, the wives of workers. 


Amount of the Allowance 


The following table shows the monthly amounts of the 
family allowances at present being paid in each of the countries 
in which such a system exists. 

It indicates the extent to which flat rates or 
graduated scales have been adopted under the different 
systems and how in some cases the rates are uniform for all 
categories of beneficiaries while in other cases they differ 
for workers and salaried employees, for industry and 
agriculture, etc. 

The rates of allowances were recently increased in New 
Zealand, rising from 2s. to 4s. a week in 1938, and they have 
several times been raised in Belgium and still oftener in France. 
In these two countries there would seem to be a certain ten- 
dency to increase the value of the family allowances rather 
than to attempt a general rise in wages which would take no 
account of family needs. 

It is not possible to determine how far the rates fixed 
really provide an adequate addition to the family budget of 
the worker. In most cases, except in France and possibly 
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MONTHLY AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCES 







































































Country ist child | 2nd child | 3rd child | 4th child | 5th child Subsequent children 
BELGIUM 
Wage earners ! 20.60 fr.| 35 fr. | 58 fr. | 89 fr. | 124 fr. 124 fr. 
Non-wage earners? (15.00 fr.| 30 fr. | 50 fr. | 85 fr. | 120 fr. 120 fr. 
CHILE * 25 pesos per month for each dependant maintained 
FRANCE * _— 10 per 
cent. of 
the aver- 
age de- | 20 per cent. of the average departmental wage 
part- 
mental 
+ wage 
HUNGARY | Flat rate, 5 pengé per child 
Tray § 
Sates: Workers 15.60 lire 20.80 lire 26.00 lire 
Salaried 
employees |20.80 lire 26.00 lire 31.20 lire 
Agri- ( Workers 10.40 lire 11.25 lire 20.80 lire 
eul- { Salaried 
ture { employees |20.80 lire 26.00 lire 31.20 lire 
New Soutn WaAtEs * — — | 21s. 8d. (5 shillings per week) 
NEw ZEALAND _— — | 17s. 3d. (4 shillings per week) 
SPAIN 6th and 7th children, 
10 pesetas 
- 8th to 10th children, 
10 15 pesetas 
-- 7.50 pesetas pesetas | 11th and 12th children, 
20 pesetas 
13th and subsequent 
children, 25 pesetas 




















* Decree of 26 January 1938. 

? Act of 1937 and Royal Decree of 22 December 1938. 

* The amount of the allowance is fixed annually for the following year and is calculated according to 
the sum total of the contributions collected and the number of allowances to be paid. The amount is the 
same for each person dependent on the head of the family. 

* The allowance for the first child, which was abolished in 1939, was replaced by a lump-sum birth bonus 
which may in no circumstances be less than 2,000 francs. The allowance paid to a mother working at home, 
which is 10 per cent. of the average departmental wage, was introduced by Decree of 12 November 1938 and has 
been retained for localities with more than 2,000 inhabitants. The Presidential Decree of 29 July 1939 lays down 
that the allowances shalljbe 10 per cent. for the first child and 20 per cent. for each subsequent child of the average 
wages fixed in each department for places with over 2,000 inhabitants and places with fewer than 2,000 inhabitants 
respectively. As an example, it may be mentioned that in 1939 the average monthly wage in Paris and the 
Department of the Seine was fixed at 1,500 francs, and the allowance was consequently 150 francs for the 
second child and 300 francs for each subsequent child. 

5 The agreement of 15 November 1939 between the Fascist Confederation of Manufacturers and the Fascist 
Confederation of Industrial Workers fixes the allowances at 31.20 lire a month (7.20 lire a week) for the wives 
of workers and 44.20 lire a month (10.20 a week) for the wives of salaried employees. The allowance for each 
_—— is fixed at 18.20 lire a month (4.20 lire a week) for workers and 28.60 lire (6.60 a week) for salaried 
employees. 

— Act of 23 December 1929. 
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in New South Wales and New Zealand, or in the case of certain 
limited categories of workers in other countries, they do not 
seem to represent any considerable amount as compared with 
wage rates. In France, however, recent measures fixing the 
rates at 10 or 20 per cent. of the average departmental wage 
have brought the allowances up to a figure which must corres- 
pond approximately to the expenditure involved in the arrival 
of a child. 

A careful comparison—which would go beyond the scope 
of the present study—of the amount of the allowances in 
relation to wages and the fluctuations in working-class budgets 
according to the composition of the family would be the only 
means of determining with some accuracy the extent to which 
the allowances paid do or do hot correspond to the needs they 
are intended to meet. A comparison would also have to be 
made between the total income (wage plus allowance) and the 
requirements of the family, for allowances at a low rate to- 
gether with high wages may in some cases cover the needs of 
the family just as successfully as high allowances with a com- 
paratively low wage, although these two alternatives are by 
no means equivalent as regards the more equitable and effec- 
tive utilisation and distribution of the total available income 
according to the fundamental needs of individual families. 


Equalisation Funds 


One of the most important features of the original schemes 
of family allowances in France and Belgium and of the later 
schemes in other countries is the adoption of an ingenious 
mechanism for distributing the cost over the various under- 
takings concerned, not in proportion to the actual family 
responsibilities of their employees but according to the size 
of the undertakings, as shown by the total payroll, the total 
number of workers employed, or some similar criterion. The 
undertakings were grouped in an equalisation fund which 
assessed the total cost of the allowances, laid down rules for 
the distribution of the burden, and allocated the due fraction 
of the cost to each member undertaking. 

In this way it was possible to eliminate the risk that the 
less scrupulous undertakings might dismiss those members of 
their staffs with the greatest family responsibilities—a 
proceeding that would obviously have been contrary to the 
purpose of the scheme—as well as the risk of unfair’! com- 
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petition between undertakings resulting from inequality 
in the family responsibilities of their respective staffs. 

The equalisation machinery may be operated within the 
limits of a single occupation or over a group of occupations 
or on a local, regional or national basis. It may be achieved 
in a single operation within each equalisation fund, as was the 
case in France until 1938, or within the limits of each main 
branch of national economic activity (industry, agriculture, 
commerce, and credit and insurance establishments), as in 
Italy, or again on an entirely national basis, as in Spain. 
The operation may also be carried out in two stages: a first 
operation within each fund and a second operation between 
the various primary funds, which amounts to a kind of re- 
insurance with a national fund, as is the case in Belgium, in 
Hungary, and at the present time also in France. 

When one considers that the national equalisation system 
in two stages which was applied in Belgium by the Act of 4 
August 1930 was adopted also in France in 1938, that recent 
occupational and general schemes of family allowances or 
schemes such as the Belgian one for non-wage earners are all 
on a national basis, and that the systems of allowances financed 


by the State out of taxation are also on a national basis, one 
is led to conclude that the principle of national solidarity is at 
the present time a fundamental characteristic of all the existing 
systems of family allowances. 


Financing the Schemes 


Originally, at least in the European schemes, the cost of 
family allowances was borne entirely by the employers. This 
is still the case with regard to the allowances for wage earners 
in Belgium, France, and Hungary. But it can no longer be 
considered as the general rule, for recent systems have intro- 
duced new methods of financing the schemes, and the innova- 
tions in this respect are perhaps even more striking than any 
other new features of recent schemes. 

Schemes of family allowances at the present time may be 
classified in four distinct groups according to the financial 
method adopted : 

(1) Those which place practically all the burden on the 
employers, as in the schemes for wage earners in Belgium, 
France, and Hungary ; 
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(2) Those which distribute the cost between employers 
and workers, either in unequal proportions, the employers 
paying the larger share, as in Italy and in Spain, or equally, 
as in Chile ; 

(3) Those making the beneficiaries themselves pay the 
cost, as in the Belgian scheme for non-wage earners and in the 
new scheme for employers and independent workers in France; 


(4) Those which meet the cost out of the general revenue 
of the country and the revenue from taxation, as in New South 
Wales and New Zealand and also to a considerable extent in 
France since the promulgation of the Presidential Decree of 
29 July 1939. 


Apart from the financial participation of those concerned, 
particularly in certain schemes for persons other than wage 
earners, reference should be made to another new feature in the 
financing of systems of family allowances, namely the fact 
that various countries are showing an increasing interest in 
such schemes by granting subsidies of varying amounts. The 
only system in which there is at.present no subsidy is the 
Chilean one. In all the others the State makes a certain 
contribution, equal to the running expenses of the central 
institution in Hungary, 30 million francs in Belgium (under 
the Act of 4 August 1930 ; a further annual contribution is paid 
under the Act of 10 June 1937), about 84 million lire for 
workers in industry and agriculture in Italy ', and 5 million 
pesetas plus the yield of a tax of 10 per cent. on certain divi- 
dends in Spain. In France the State subsidy will in future 
represent two-thirds of the allowances paid to persons engaged 
in agriculture and to certain independent workers and the 
entire amount required for family assistance under the Decree 
of 29 July 1939, which is estimated at 1,450,000,000 frances, to be 
obtained by a reform of the fiscal system and the introduction 
of a family tax on the income of unmarried or divorced per- 
sons, widowers, and married men with no children. 

This equality between all citizens in meeting the economic 
needs of family life and the growing participation of the State 
in financing schemes would seem to be a natural corollary of 
recent trends whereby family allowances are cOming to be used 
as an instrument in the population policy of Governments. 





1 Report of Mr. ANSELMI to the First International Congress on Family Allow- 
ances, Paris, 8 July 1937 (Record of the Congress, p. 70). 
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Summing up, it may be said that in recent years two main 
trends, apparently contradictory, have marked the develop- 
ment of the legislation on family allowances. On the one hand, 
within several countries, and particularly in Belgium, France, 
and Italy, there is a marked tendency towards the unification, 
simplification, and generalisation, of the schemes ; on the other 
hand a comparison from country to country reveals a tendency 
to adopt forms of regulations that frequently differ very 
appreciably from each other. 

Underneath this apparent diversity in national regulations, 

which doubtless has its advantages from the point of, view of 
the adaptation of the schemes to the particular needs of each 
case, family allowances have everywhere reflected a new and 
liberal conception of social and national solidarity during the 
period under consideration. They have developed towards 
less empirical and more stable forms of regulation, some of 
which in certain respects come very close to insurance of the 
family income, which, according to a number of leading 
advocates of family allowances, will be the final form of this 
institution. 





Medical Aspects of the Protection 


of Indigenous Workers in Colonies 
by 


Dr. Léopold MoTTOULLE 


Deputy Director General in Africa of the Mining Union of 
the Upper Katanga 


Under war conditions as under peace conditions, the pro- 
tection of the health of indigenous workers in colonies is extremely 
important, both from the point of view of the efficiency of produc- 
tion and from the point of view of the well-being of the Native 
population. Indeed, the question is even more urgent in time 
of war, because production is being speeded up in colonial 


territories so as to increase the supply of raw materials and 
foodstuffs for the countries affected by the war and make good 
certain shortages in home production. It is therefore essential 
to ensure that the progress made in recent years by various colo- 
nial Governments in the regulation of working conditions among 
indigenous workers should not be nullified, but should, on the 
contrary, continue and be intensified. 

The International Labour Office therefore considered that 
an article recapitulating the basic rules for protecting the health 
of indigenous workers would be desirable at the present time, and 
it felt that no more qualified person could be found to write 
that article than Dr. Mottoulle, Deputy Director General in 
Africa of the Mining Union of the Upper Katanga, member 
of the Belgian Native Protection Board, member of the Inter- 
national Colonial Institute, and member of the Committee of 
Experts on Native Labour of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. The name of Dr. Mottoulle is closely linked up with the 
remarkable work accomplished, by the Mining Union of the 
Upper Katanga in solving various problems concerning the 
health of its workers. The article which Dr. Mottoulle consented 
to write for the International Labour Review therefore possesses 
to the full that authority which is the fruit of long practical 
experience of medical work among African workers. 
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INCE the beginning of the present century, all the colonial 
Governments have paid great attention to the health of their 
indigenous populations ; all have realised how important it 
is for the mother country to have in its colonies a large and 
healthy population. The legislation which all of them have 
established for the protection of indigenous workers is most 
complete and most carefully thought out when the public 
authorities have realised most fully the relationship of cause 
and effect between appropriate legislation on hygiene and 
labour conditions and the economic well-being of the colony. 
When a new European war is involving a tremendous 
increase in the consumption of raw materials from colonial 
territories, the Governments of the home countries will require 
their colonies to increase considerably their output of these 
materials, and it is to be hoped that they will at the same 
time recognise the necessity, for economic as well as for 
humanitarian reasons, of avoiding any relaxation of the 
protective measures for indigenous workers under the pretext 
that the needs of production are extremely urgent. On the 
contrary, it is to be hoped that a considerable proportion 
of the profits from this increased output will be devoted to 
increasing the well-being of the workers concerned. 

Although the general basic principles for protecting the 
health of workers—whether coloured workers in Asia, Oceania, 
or Africa, or members of the white races—are the same every- 
where, every system of protective legislation must adapt 
these principles to local differences of climate, race, custom, 
etc. Hence the rules for the protection of indigenous workers 
in the various colonies cannot but be complex. The present 
study is concerned mainly with the protection of the health 
of African workers, as being the group with which the author 
is most intimately acquainted. 


* 
* ok 


Any enlightened system for the protection of the workers’ 
health presupposes a thorough knowledge of the environment, 
habits, and needs, of the population in question ; consequently 
an employer who is anxious to safeguard the health of his 
indigenous workers must select the measures he will apply 
in the light of the physical and mental characteristics of those 
workers and the climate and working conditions under which 
they will be employed. 
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As will be seen later, the protection of the workers’ health 
cannot be considered adequate unless account is taken of the 
moral and social well-being of the worker and his family. 

It is for the Governments to instruct employers in their 
territories as to the measures to be taken for protecting the 
health of their workers, and to instruct the workers as to 
their duties of collaboration in the work of protection. 


x 


* * 


It may be well first of all to consider briefly why the pro- 
blem of the protection of the workers’ health is different in 
the case of an indigenous worker from what it is in the case of a 
European worker, and also according to whether the worker 
is employed in his country of origin or at a distance, on agri- 
cultural work or in mining or industrial work, or, finally, by 
an indigenous or another employer. 

Generally speaking, the European worker has received 
adequate nourishment from his early days; his parents or 
society have attended to his physical, mental and moral 
development, although of course in varying degrees, and from 
his youth up he has been trained to continuous manual labour 
under a certain discipline. 

The African worker, leaving his village to enter the service 
of an employer for the first time, has reached working age 
without any preparation fitting him for such work ; if it is 
work of a European type it is all the more difficult and fatiguing 
for him because the conditions are completely new and un- 
known ; his education has been obtained entirely from the 
great open book of nature. Physically, he is generally an 
individual who has survived by natural selection after passing 
through considerable hardships in his childhood and adoles- 
cence ; those who were less fit have succumbed. His consti- 
tution will be more or less robust according to whether he 
belongs to a people settled on a fertile river bank or to a people 
living in the plains, the forest, or the desert. The banks of 
rivers or lakes are rich in starchy and oily products, cattle, 
game, and fish, so that a complete diet can be obtained, with 
the result that those living there are usually of good stature. 
On the other hand, those who live in the plains or in the forest, 
where the soil is poor and the population is often subject if 
not to famine at least to want, which may be attributed more 
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often to their own lack of foresight than to the ravages of 
locusts, wild animals, or abnormal drought, are usually of 
puny appearance. The latter group require greater medical 
attention than the former to prepare and train them for employ- 
ment. 

Whatever his origin may have been, the indigenous worker 
who comes for the first time to offer his services to a European 
employer is in no way prepared for steady, disciplined work ; 
the only efforts to which his muscles are used are those of 
dancing, hunting, fishing, or woodcutting. The work that will 
be required of him by his employer will be of a kind to which 
he is unaccustomed as regards both quality and quantity and 
will therefore be extremely fatiguing. Consequently, the 
worker will require a period of training, the length of which 
will depend on his origin and strength,. the nature of the 
work, and his place of employment ; otherwise the employer 
will meet with serious disappointments as to what the health 
of the indigenous worker can stand. 

From the psychological point of view, the indigenous 
worker of the African Continent, from Morocco to Natal and 
from the Sudan to Namaqualand, has one failing which distin- 
guishes him clearly from the European worker. In spite of 
the African’s complete ignorance of many European notions, 
his intelligence may be said to be on the same footing as that 
of a white worker ; his affections can rise to the same noble 
sentiments as our own; on the other hand, his will-power is 
always unreliable and he remains a creature of impulse. As a 
consequence of this inferiority, the African worker is thriftless 
and changeable and is far from being a conscientious worker 
when in employment. This explains why the public 
authorities sometimes think it necessary for the sake of the 
health of the indigenous worker to keep him in a state of 
tutelage, since they consider that it would be dangerous to 
emancipate him too quickly. 

When the indigenous worker engages his services near 
his village of origin for agricultural work, very few precautions 
are required to safeguard his health, the main point being 
to make certain that he secures adequate food. His dwelling, 
his food, and his type of life, will suffer little change, and he 
will have the moral support of his family and the indigenous 
community, both of which are very important factors in the 
maintenance of his health. Moreover, as he is remaining in 
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his own country he will naturally be vaccinated against the 
diseases that are endemic to that district. 

When the worker accepts employment very far from his 
. village of origin, more extensive precautions must be taken. 
The employer must, as far as possible, give him the same 
chances of remaining healthy as he has in his own village. 
He must supply him with accommodation and clothing suited 
to the new climate and provide him with his usual diet, but 
in sufficient quantity to fit him for the work required of him ; 
he must enable him to be surrounded by his family and have 
the necessary social distractions, vaccinate him against the 
new diseases to which he will be exposed in his new place of 
employment, and gradually accustom him to physical effort. 

The health of the industrial worker requires even more 
extensive precautionary measures than that of the agricultural 
worker as regards food, hours of work, workplaces, and the 
risk of accidents and occupational diseases. 

The authorities have reasonable opportunities of inspecting 
working conditions when the workers are engaged by European 
employers, but the same is not true in the case of indigenous 
employers. The latter are becoming more numerous in all 
colonies and, unfortunately for their workers, the enforcement 
of protective measures is made difficult by the ignorance of the 
employers, the fact that they are scattered over wide areas, 
the instability of their businesses, the mobility of their labour 
supply, etc. The problem is no easy one. It would not be 
wise to prohibit or even discourage a Native from offering 
his services to another Native if he desires or requires to do 
so, nor would it be wise to prohibit Natives who have reached 
a certain degree of development from engaging in remunerative 
work with the help of those: they employ. But the authorities 
must tighten up their supervision over the conditions of employ- 
ment of the workers thus engaged, more particularly with 
regard to accommodation, food, hours, medical care, work- 
men’s compensation, the employment of women and young 
persons, and general hygiene. 


ok 
* * 


This brief survey of certain aspects of the problem of the 
health of African workers may be followed by an outline of the 
rules which every employer should bear in mind if he wishes 
to provide himself with a healthy and efficient labour supply. 
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The simplest method will be to mention the rules which are 
essential under those conditions which call for the greatest 
precautions—namely, arduous industrial tasks carried out 
by workers recruited at a great distance from their place of 
employment. The stringency of these rules can be relaxed 
progressively as conditions of employment approach more 
closely those of agricultural work in the worker’s village of 
origin. 

If the worker is to be employed at a distance from his 
home, the first point is that he must be recruited and brought 
to his place of employment. The fundamental conditions 
for healthy recruiting are freedom of engagement and a gua- 
rantee of the worker’s fitness for his work. 

The conditions of the worker’s journey must ensure ade- 
quate physical comfort and moral well-being. Compulsion 
of any kind is harmful from the moral point of view and 
adversely affects both the health and the output of the worker. 
In the early colonial days compulsion was sometimes thought 
necessary in order to train the Native to engage in remunerative 
work and thus collaborate in the improvement of his own 
conditions, and this was sometimes referred to under such 
euphemisms as “ administrative suasion ”, but at the present 
time, even in Central Africa, the pretext of education or 
collaboration in colonial development cannot reasonably be 
used as an excuse for such methods for the benefit of European 
employers. In fact, in order to eliminate the element of com- 
pulsion and keep up the morale of the worker, which is impor- 
tant for his health, the industrial employer should endeavour 
to take account of the tastes and preferences of the workers 
in allocating tasks to them, although on the other hand he 
must not allow himself to be victimised by the fickleness of 
taste for which the Native is notorious. 

The worker’s fitness for work should, wherever possible, 
be determined by a doctor at the moment of recruiting or at 
least before he begins work. If no doctor is available, recourse 
may be had to one or other of the recognised indices of phy- 
sical strength (relationship between the weight, height, and 
chest measurement). The indices of Pignet, Méo, and Lefrou, 
are all equally good, the first being simplest for practical 
purposes. Any European can reckon out the index without 
difficulty, but it must be remembered that the result is only 
an index ; certain anomalies in the ratio of height to weight 
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might lead to errors if the theoretical figure were accepted 
at its face value, and employment might therefore be forbidden 
to a worker who would be passed by a doctor as perfectly 
fit for it. It would therefore be well for the public authorities 
to correct the index used by prescribing a minimum weight 
below which a worker should not be considered fit for industrial 
employment. In the Belgian Congo, this minimum weight 
is fixed at 50 kg. (110 Ibs.). 

The authorities should enumerate the diseases or physical 
or mental defects, such as tuberculosis, leprosy, insanity, etc., 
which definitely render a worker unfit for,.employment of any 
kind ; they should also enumerate the diseases or defects 
which make the worker unfit for certain strenuous or dangerous 
industrial tasks but do not render him incapable of light work ; 
these include deafness, dumbness, the loss of an eye, atrophy 
of a limb, hernia, etc. It is only reasonable that a Native 
worker suffering from one of these defects should still be 
permitted, if he so desires, to improve his position by engaging 
in remunerative employment. 

The authorities must exercise special supervision over the 
conditions of employment of women and young persons. The 
employment of women during pregnancy or while nursing 
their children should be prohibited ; no young person should 
be employed before the age of sixteen years, and thereafter only 
as an apprentice and as far as possible with someone of his 
own family. Night work should be prohibited for women 
and for young persons. 

On the other hand, it is desirable not only to permit 
but to encourage women and children, irrespective of their age 
or constitution, to accompany the head of the family when he 
accepts employment in European industry at a great distance 
from his village of origin, provided always that the employer 
guarantees sufficiently comfortable conditions for the transport 
of the family, adequate food, and protection against bad 
weather and disease, and provided that the family can live 
together normally in the worker’s place of employment. The 
presence of his family in the place where he is employed is a 
very important source of moral strength for the African 
worker and a very valuable safeguard against disease. Nume- 
rous statistics compiled by large undertakings, such as the 
Mining Union of the Upper Katanga, show that the morbidity 
and even the mortality rates are much higher among un- 
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married workers than among those accompanied by their 
families. As will be pointed out later, the presence of the 
family tends to make the worker’s employment more stable, 
and that stability is in itself a factor favourable to health, 
for morbidity and mortality rates are always higher among 
workers during their first year than among those who have 
been in their employment for a longer period. 

This brings us to the question of the measures to be taken 
to acclimatise workers and secure their stability in employment. 

A worker can be acclimatised to a district and to certain 
new conditions of life by helping and training his organism to 
overcome the harmful influences to which he is exposed in his 
new surroundings. 

The first essential is that he should be provided with 
accommodation and clothing of good quality. His clothes 
must protect him against bad weather, cold, rain, and, in 
particular, the extreme changes of temperature which occur 
so frequently in Africa between day-time and night-time ; 
there is also the change of temperature between underground 
work and surface work in mines. The worker’s dwelling 
must be built of sound materials so as to preserve a fairly 
uniform temperature and keep out damp, as well as to prevent 
the spread of vermin, which often transmit disease. 

He must receive an adequate supply of food of good quality. 
Before mingling with the other workers, the new arrival must 
be disinfected and all external and internal parasites (lice, 
scabies, worms, the germs of malaria, framboesia, syphilis, 
etc.) must be removed by medical action ; he must then be 
vaccinated against the diseases to which he may be exposed 
in his new environment (smallpox, typhoid, epidemic menin- 
gitis, diphtheria, yellow fever, etc.). All these points, which are 
a matter of general hygiene, must be regulated by the public 
authorities in accordance with local requirements. 

An indigenous worker who has never previously been 
employed in European industry suffers great fatigue at the 
outset because of unnecessary and clumsy movements. His 
organism suffers from this fatigue and his output will remain 
low, although he may be very willing to work. He must 
therefore be gradually trained to the work; the necessary 
movements must be taught without impatience and certainly 
without any violence ; this training should be given preferably 
by an understanding European overseer, who can sympathise 
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with the weakness and lack of skill of a new arrival, and not, 
as is often done, by an older worker, for the Native generally 
shows little sympathy for the weaknesses of his fellows. 
Fluctuations in the weight of the new worker are a valuable 
index of the way in which he is standing up to the period of 
acclimatisation and initiation to his work—a period that has 
proved fatal-to so many workers in Africa because the precau- 
tions mentioned were not taken or were wrongly applied. The 
length of the period of preparation for normal work varies 
according to the race and constitution of the worker and the 
conditions under which he has to be employed ; it may be two 
months, six months, or even a year. 

Continuous expert medical supervision over indigenous 
workers is the best guarantee for their acclimatisation ; the 
experienced doctor is best qualified to say when the worker 
has become acclimatised and can be transferred to the ordinary 
working shifts. 

As the period of initiation into industrial employment is 
so dangerous for the health of a new worker from a distant 
part of the country, it is surely desirable, for humanitarian 
reasons, not to multiply the number of persons exposed to 
this risk by constant recruiting and engagements. Fortunately, 
the high cost of recruiting workers at a distance, as has often 
to be done in Africa in order to meet the requirements of 
European industries, combines with this humanitarian reason 
as an incentive to the intelligent employer to secure the 
greatest possible stability in his labour supply. A stable supply 
of labour means healthy and efficient workers. 

The present writer does not consider it necessary for the 
authorities to lay down rules for a policy to secure stable 
labour, but they should establish certain legislative barriers 
to prevent abnormal recruiting, which interferes with the life 
of the Native communities. The employers realise sufficiently 
clearly the advantages of retaining their trained workers to 
find and.apply the most suitable methods of doing so. They 
must bear in mind that if the African worker is to settle he 
must have not only a certain degree of material comfort for 
himself and his family (reasonable accommodation, food, 
medical attention, and wages) but also a suitable social environ- 
ment, certain distractions, and, surprising as it may seem, the 
guardianship of an employer who understands him and who 
takes steps to counteract the naturally improvident tendencies 

3 
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of the worker. The success of the policy of stability will be 
ensured if the employer cares for the children of his workers 
from their infancy through their period of school attendance, 
as apprentices, and as workers. 

In this connection, mention may be made of the Mining 
Union of the Upper Katanga, which has established quite an 
advanced system of social institutions in tropical Africa for 
its indigenous workers. The system includes ante-natal 
clinics, maternity homes, child welfare and milk distributing 
centres, special messrooms under medical supervision for 
coildren between one and five years, special messrooms and a 
school medical inspection service for children from five to 
fifteen years, apprenticeship for boys from fifteen to eighteen 
years, workrooms for girls from fourteen to eighteen years, 
sports clubs for young persons and adults, musical societies 
and bands, a boy scout organisation, a savings bank, advances 
for dowries, and, finally, the organisation of tribal assemblies 
to keep the worker in touch with the community from which 
he came. 

* . * 

In the above survey of the measures to be taken to protect 
the health of the African worker, the author has laid special 
stress on those which are of a humanitarian, family and social 
character, rather than on the strictly medical and hygienic 
aspects of the question, because he considers that the former 
are of great importance and very often neglected. The prin- 
ciples of sound hygiene in Native compounds, as regards 
accommodation, clothing, food, protection during work, and 
prophylaxis against disease, have been dealt with in masterly 
fashion by a number of writers—one might mention by way 
of example Pearson and Mouchet (The Practical Hygiene of 
Native Compounds in Tropical Africa, 1923) and Orenstein 
(A Review of the Hygiene Organisation of the Witwatersrand 
Gold Mines, 1930)—and any attempt to cover the ground 
in this article would be redundant and would extend far beyond 
the space at the author’s disposal. 
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The Compensation of War Victims 
General Principles: I 


The following article contains a comparative survey of the basic 
conditions for the grant of compensation to war victims, and thus 
forms a sequel to the articles published in recent issues of the Review ! 
concerning such compensation in France, Germany, and Great Britain. 

Although this survey is largely based on the legislation in force 
in the three countries mentioned, it was not thought possible to 
restrict it entirely to those countries. Reference will therefore 
be made by way of example to the solutions adopted after the war 
of 1914-1918 in Belgium, Italy, and the United States, whenever 
such reference is considered necessary to illustrate and bring out 
clearly the application of the principles analysed. 


LEGAL BASIS OF COMPENSATION 


The legal basis of the claim of war victims to compensation 
is of importance not only on moral grounds but also because that 
legal basis has a decisive influence on the rules for the payment of 
compensation. 

The organisation and application of the system will differ 
according to whether the claim is based on a concept of compensation, 
of recompense, or of relief ; the conditions for the granting of com- 
pensation and the amount granted will vary in those three cases. 

An attempt will be made below to indicate the principles 
underlying modern legislation concerning pensions for war victims, 
whether regular soldiers or persons called up for military service. 


Legal Basis of the Claim in the Case of Regular Soldiers 


Voluntary service with the colours, which is the situation of 
regular soldiers, involves the acquisition of certain rights, the extent 
and conditions of which are known in advance to the individual 
concerned. Those rights include the grant of a pension, varying 
with pay vr rank, after a certain number of years of service. If 
it is impossible for the soldier to remain in the service because of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review,, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Jan. 1940, pp. 47-68 ; 
No. 2, Feb. 1940, pp. 152-165 ; and No. 3, March 1940, pp. 276-291 
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infirmity resulting from the performance of his duties, he may 
receive a proportionate pension; and similarly in the event of 
death attributable to his service. 

A proportionate long-service pension does not correspond to the 
extent of the injury suffered, which is twofold: the loss of the 
soldier’s pay and the loss of the opportunity of promotion which 
would have involved an increase in his pay. The proportionate 
pension is always less than the pay actually received at the time 
of the injury, and if the soldier’s service ceases early in his career 
his pension is far from being as large as the long-service pension 
which he would have received after a normal period of service 
with normal promotion. 

This system cannot, of course, be applied to conscript soldiers. 
As the right to a pension implies that it is impossible for the soldier 
to remain in the service, his injuries must be deemed incurable ; 
moreover, the rate of pension depends on the amount of the pension 
for length of service and thus cannot be adapted to the severity of the 
injuries or to their effects on the individual’s earning capacity in 
civil life. 

In view of these facts the countries with conscript armies had 
introduced changes in their pension schemes even before the war 
of 1914-1918 so as to adapt the pensions more closely to the severity 
of the injuries and make them independent of the condition of unfit- 
ness for further service ; this was done by an Act of 1906 in Germany, 
by an Act of 1912 in Italy, and by the system of discharge gratuities 
in France. At the present time, regular soldiers who are disabled 
as a result of their service have usually a choice between a pro- 
portionate long-service pension for the rank which they hold and 
the disablement pension provided for soldiers called up for service. 


Legal Basis for the Claim in Modern Armies 


During or after the war of 1914-1918 the need for providing 
adequate compensation adapted to circumstances for those who 
were sick or injured and for the survivors of those who died soon 
led all the belligerent countries to establish their systems of com- 
pensation for war victims on a new basis. The basis selected varied 
according to the conception of the nation’s obligation in virtue 
of which the pensions were to be paid. This obligation could be 
considered : (a) as a debt of gratitude or remuneration for services 
rendered ; (b) as an obligation to grant relief, based on the right 
of every individual to live and on the interdependence of all members 
of society ; (c) as an obligation to make good the injury suffered, 
this obligation deriving from the conception that no citizen should 
be required to contribute more than his fair share in the service 
of the community ; (d) as an obligation derived from the conception 
that the State is responsible for all its acts, including the acts of 
the Government. 


National Gratitude: Remuneration for Services Rendered. 


The nature of the services rendered by combatants may lead 
the authorities to grant pensions as an expression of the gratitude 
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of the nation to those who have defended its property and its: free- 
dom. These benefits are then considered either as. remuneration 
for services rendered or as the payment of a debt owed by the 
nation. The basis for calculating the allowance would be the 
extent of the services rendered, no account being taken of the injury 
suffered by the individual. But the pensions paid to war victims 
are not intended as remuneration for a service which, :in the case 
of combatants, cannot be assessed; on the contrary, they are 
intended to provide compensation for some injury. The injury 
can be attributed to the services rendered, but its extent has no 
connection with the duration or nature of those services. 

If the concept of remuneration or recompense is taken as a basis 
for the claims of war victims it provides no definite basis for deter- 
mining the amount of the compensation, since the obligations arising 
out of these concepts depend not on the extent of the injury but 
on the value of the individual’s services. The only influence that 
these concepts might have would be a subsidiary one on the amount 
of the basic pension, which must be justified and assessed in. the 
light of other principles. 


Relief Based on Social Solidarity. 


The conception of the benefits to be granted to war victims 
as being in the nature of relief is rooted in the obligation of the 
community to assist persons who are not capable of self-support 
and if necessary to provide them with the whole of their livelihood. 
This conception of the claim to relief as determining the liability 
of the State towards war victims is based, in part at least, on a 
criterion that has no connection with the ideas of charity or pity. 
The obligation to grant relief may be considered as deriving, on the 
one hand, from the right of every individual to live and, on the 
other hand, from the fact that it is in the interests of the community 
not to overlook this right, the infringement of which would involve 
social disorders and demoralisation. Thus relief cannot be considered 
as alms but rather as the payment of a social debt ; the right of the 
individual to live and the resulting obligations of the community 
form a part of positive law. This conception, which is sometimes laid 
down in modern constitutions, means in practice a steady develop- 
ment of legislation providing free pensions for the aged, for widows, 
and for persons unable to work who are in necessitous circumstances. 
The principle of the interdependence of all members of sociéty and 
the consequent obligation to grant relief provides a sound basis for 
determining the obligations of the State towards war victims, both 
as regards the right to compensation and as regards the amount of 
the pensions to be paid. The extent of these obligations will depend 
on the needs of the claimants, and the amount of the pension must 
be such that it makes up the amount of income considered necessary 
for livelihood. The obligation to grant relief will cease wheréver, 
as a result of any circumstances, the claimant is able to exist without. 
the assistance of the community. This system does not ‘grant any: 
definite right to. war victims who are not wholly or partly. deprived: 
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of their ability to earn a livelihood, even though they have suffered 
injuries to their health or a loss of property. This means that the 
scope of relief measures may be very limited. 

In determining the needs which justify the grant of relief by the 
community the authorities may, it is true, grade claimants and make 
distinctions not only according to the habits, mode of life, and social 
environment, of the individuals, but also according to the circum- 
stances rendering them incapable of earning a living. 

The scope of the measures for the benefit of war victims may thus 
be extended ; in defining necessitous circumstances account can be 
taken of the obligation of the community to provide the individual 
with a certain standard of living or to enable him to develop his 
faculties to the full. Pensions may be granted on a liberal scale, 
and war victims may be given facilities for their return to suitable 
employment ; but there is no recognition of the right to full compen- 
sation for the injury suffered. In affording relief, the community is, 
by its voluntary act, taking account of the social fact of interdepen- 
dence ; this act is itself a social fact, which transcends the individual 
and grants him certain compensation without actually recognising 
his right to such compensation, since the amount depends not so 
much on the extent of the injury as on the extent to which the 
community considers that it should and can provide compensation 


Compensation to Restore Equality of Sacrifice. 


Though the concept of solidarity, when invoked merely as a 
basis for relief, cannot confer on the individual a right to compensa- 
tion for any injury received in defending the community, it can 
confer such a right if it is taken as implying equality of sacrifice for 
all citizens and not simply as an obligation on the part of the 
community to help those who have no means of livelihood. The 
principle that no citizen should be required to make greater sacrifices 
than his fellows to the State is one of the most definite juridical 
applications of the idea of solidarity. When the services required 
by the community of an individual involve an injury greater than: 
the sacrifice required of all other members of the community, the 
obligation arises for the community to distribute over all its members 
the burden of the injury in question in order to restore the equality 
of sacrifice. If founded on this principle, legislation to make good 
loss caused by war, whether the loss be material damage or bodily 
injury, is a compensation measure in the strict sense ; those affected 
have a claim to compensation which rests on their rights as 
individuals. It is the existence of the injury and not the situation 
of the injured person which creates the right ; the use to which the 
indemnity is put is no concern of the State. 


Liability of the State for Damage Resulting from its Acts. 


The claim of war victims to compensation may also be based on 
the liability of the State in connection with the operation of a public 
service. This liability of the State does not imply any idea of fault. 
The question is, out of what funds an injury resulting from the 
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working of a public service should be made good. Legislation 
concerning civil liability is not legislation of the arbitrary type, 
brought into existence simply by the will of the legislative authori- 
ties ; it is a direct and necessary consequence of a higher principle 
of equity dominating the whole system of law on which organised 
societies are founded. This principle has also penetrated into modern 
public law and does not permit any one citizen to suffer more than 
others from the acts of the public authorities, which are supposed 
to be carried out in the interests of the community as a whole. 
Hence, the principle of the liability of the State for the consequences 
of governmental acts links up with the idea that no citizen should 
make greater sacrifices than his fellows for the benefit of the com- 
munity. These two ideas are based on the same conception of the 
equity to be observed in the relations of the State to the individual. 

If State liability is taken as the basis of the claims of war victims 
the amount and nature of the benefits due to them can be clearly 
defined. They are entitled to complete compensation for the injury 
suffered as a result of national defence ; the only obstacle which 
could prevent the exercise of this right would be material impos- 


sibility. 
Basis of the Claim to Compensation in National Laws 


The consequences of the theoretical obligation of the com- 
munity to grant compensation are never fully admitted in legisla- 
tion. Whether the right is formally laid down (as in France) or 
merely admitted implicitly (as in Belgium, Germany, Italy, the 
United States, etc.) a compromise is always effected between the 
right of the individual and the interests of the community—between 
the obligation to grant compensation and the financial possibilities 
of doing so. The fear of imposing an undue burden of expenditure 
on the State is doubtless the main reason why practically every 
country has rejected the solution of paying pensions equivalent 
to the actual loss of income. Great Britain and South Africa were 
the only countries which, in their legislation at the end of the war 
of 1914-1918, allowed the claimant to choose a pension equal to 
the loss or decline of income from his occupation, but this option 
has not been retained in the new British legislation, and at the 
present time it is usually the cost of living—that is, the sum required 
to provide a livelihood for the disabled person—which is taken 
as a basis for compensation. The amount payable is sometimes 
a fixed sum (as in the United States), and sometimes varies under 
the influence of the concepts of remuneration or recompense for 
services rendered (as in Belgium, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy), but the basic allowance is always determined by the cost 
of living. To fix pensions according to the cost of living, however, 
is one of the fundamental characteristics of systems based on the 
idea of public relief ; they aim at providing for the subsistence of 
war victims who are unable to work and, by definition, the pensions 
provided must enable the pensioner to maintain a specified standard 


of living. 
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Thus in all the laws, no matter what their basic principles may 
be, the compensation is, in practice, a compromise, only partly 
covering the loss actually suffered by the claimant, and in this respect 
there is no distinction between relief measures and compensation 
legislation. 

On the other hand, whatever may be the method adopted 
for calculating the compensation and the relationship between 
the compensation and the loss suffered, if the purpose is to make 
good some injury no condition as to necessitous circumstances: 
can be imposed. So long as the claimant has suffered an injury 
attributable to this service, he is entitled to compensation. 

The benefit of relief measures, on the contrary, must, by defini- 
tion, be reserved for persons who are unable to maintain, without 
the help of the community, what is considered to be a reasonable 
standard of living. That is the fundamental distinction between 
relief measures and compensation. 

On this basis, it is possible to classify as compensation legisla- 
tion the laws in force in France, Germany, and Great Britain, and 
those adopted after the war of 1914-1918 in Belgium, Italy, the 
United States, ete. 

It is true that this classification is not strictly accurate in all 
its implications, because in all those countries the payment of 
certain benefits (for example, parents’ pensions) is subject to con- 
ditions of economic dependence or necessitous circumstances. 
On the whole, however, it accords with the principles underlying 
the legislation of those countries, which, generally speaking, do 
not make their pensions dependent on the economic situation of the 
claimants, as was done, for example, in the Central European 
countries after the war of 1914-1918, when the benefits granted 
to war victims were systematically administered as part of the 
poor relief measures of the country, no benefits being paid if the 
claimant had a substantial income from another source. 


CONDITIONS FOR CLAIMING COMPENSATION 


The right of war victims to compensation is affected in the 
first place by the rules defining the military formations or services 
to which the legislation applies. 

In the present article, however, it was not feasible to make 
a comparative study of the rules laid down in the different countries 
to define the scope of their compensation or pension laws. It would 
be impossible to assess exactly the implications of these rules without 
considering whether the provisions in question cover all persons 
liable to suffer one of the injuries mentioned in the legislation or 
not. That would involve a study of the various types of military 
organisation adopted in each country during the war and a com- 
parison of the military organisation with the scope of the pensions 
legislation. Such an enquiry would go far beyond the scope of this 
study, and in any case the conclusions reached would have little 
more than academic value, since in most cases injury caused by the war 
to persons not covered by the military pensions legislation is covered 
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by special provisions concerning civilian war victims. The con- 
ditions under which persons falling within the scope of the legisla- 
tion may claim compensation will therefore be considered without 
any reference to the clauses defining those persons. Any dif- 
ferences that may exist between the national laws as to their exact 
scope will be ignored. 

The acceptance of the claims of ex-service men or their survivors 
for compensation for injury suffered is always dependent on the 
origin and severity of the injuries, which must be attributable to the 
soldier’s service and reach a specified degree of severity, with 
sufficiently marked consequences, before compensation can be 
granted. 

In most of the laws, as was pointed out, the right to certain 
benefits depends on the claimant’s being actually in want, or at 
least in straitened circumstances. 

As a general rule, also, claims for compensation are not accepted 
as valid unless they are submitted within a certain time limit, beyond 
which the ex-soldier or his survivors are precluded from making 
any claim. 

The above conditions do not, of course, exhaust the list of those 
that are laid down for the granting of compensation ; there are also 
conditions of nationality, age, family situation, marriage, etc., which 
apply more particularly to survivors. These, however, are subsidiary 
conditions, which may affect the extent of the rights of war victims 
once they have satisfied the general conditions concerning the origin 
or severity of the disability, the time limit for submitting claims, 
and the means test, if any. The present study will deal only with the 
general conditions. 

Origin of the Disability 

The conditions concerning the origin of the disability include : 
(1) the existence of a relationship of cause and effect between the 
soldier’s service and the injury or disease found to exist either during 
his service with the colours or within a time limit fixed by the 
legislation after his discharge ; (2) the existence of a medical relation- 
ship between the disability attributable to his service and that on 
which the claim to compensation is based. ‘ 

To supply proof of a relationship of cause and effect between the 
soldier’s service and his disability does not necessarily imply that 
the whole of that disability must be shown to be due to the strain 
or danger of his service. The service may merely have aggravated a 
pre-existing condition, in which case one must consider whether it is 
necessary to determine what fraction of the disability is due to his 
service and whether compensation should be paid for that fraction 
only. The special case of a condition aggravated by the soldier’s 
service will be dealt with separately below. 


Attribution to Service of Disabilities Occurring within a Statutory 
Time Limit. 
Disabilities from which a soldier is found to be suffering while 
serving with the colours or before the expiration of a certain time 
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limit laid down in the legislation may be legally presumed to be 
attributable to his service or may be accepted as such only in so far 
as the existence of a relationship of cause and effect between his 
service and the disability can be reasonably proved. 


Legal presumption of imputability. When the legislation estab- 
lishes a legal presumption that the disability is attributable to service, 
any disability which is discovered during the period of presumption 
must be considered as due to the soldier’s service. 

When a man is accepted for military service, he is deemed 
to be in good health and fit to bear the fatigues and dangers involved. 
As soon as he is under,the supervision of his commanding officer, he 
has no possibility of avoiding the obligations and risks imposed on 
him. In return for this presumption of good health at the outset and 
subordination to a military authority, the soldier and his survivors 
are given the guarantee that any accidents occurring during his 
period of subordination to the military authority will be considered 
as due to his service, even if they were brought about by chance or 
by inadvertence or some fault on the part of the soldier himself. 

Diseases contracted or aggravated during the period of service 
are deemed to be due to the fatigue and state of low resistance result- 
ing from the general obligations imposed on the soldier. Even 
diseases which appear after the ex-soldier has ceased to be under a 
military authority may be presumed to be attributable to his service. 
If one considers that the strain of the service is such as to reduce the 
soldier’s powers of resistance to disease, it must be concluded that 
this condition continues for a certain time after his discharge and 
therefore that diseases contracted or aggravated during that period 
after his military service may nevertheless be attributed to his 
service. 

In those circumstances, it is unnecessary to show proof of a 
relationship of cause and effect between the disability suffered and 
any fact or group of facts connected with his military service. The 
mere certification of some disability during the period of presumption 
is sufficient for that disability to be attributed to his service. 

If the legal presumption thus established is conclusive, any 
disability that exists must be attributed to the soldier’s service. On 
the other hand, a conditional legal presumption can be rebutted by 
proving that in the special circumstances the infirmity cannot be 
considered as attributable to his service. 

The evidence adduced cannot destroy the legal presumption 
unless it definitely shows that the hypothesis accepted by the legisla- 
tion cannot apply to the particular case. 

If the facts advanced in opposition to the legal presumption 
merely create in the mind of the judge a more or less intuitive, and 
therefore arbitrary, counter-presumption, this cannot suffice to 
overthrow the presumption established in the law. A mere possi- 
bility cannot destroy the legal presumption. 

The question whether proof to the contrary has been given 
is for the judge to determine in each case. It is a point of fact in 
respect of which the judge’s decision cannot be quashed. 
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In any case, a mere interpretation of medical theory, which is in 
a constant state of evolution, is not sufficient to overthrow the legal 
presumption ; it cannot, of course, be a question here of anything 
other than an interpretation of medical theory, for there can be 
no ignoring the soundly-established concrete data of science. If 
science is sufficiently advanced to permit of undoubted proof to the 
contrary, that proof should be sought and exhibited. In short, 
when the legal presumption is conditional it can be rebutted by a 
scientific fact but not by mere medical opinion. ? 

It is only in very exceptional cases that provision is made for 
conclusive presumption ; such provision is found only in the United 
States, where it applies only to disabilities reducing the claimant to 
a state of indigence. Subject to that reservation, the legal pre- 
sumption of imputability is or was merely conditional and liable to 
be overthrown by proof to the contrary in Canada, the United States 
(for infirmities other than those mentioned), France, Italy, and 
Belgium. 

In Canada the presumption applied to all injuries detected prior 
to the demobilisation of members of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces. 

In the United States the period of legal presumption expired on 
1 January 1925 for those who took part in the war of 1914-1918 
and were suffering from any neuro-psychiatric infirmity, tuberculosis, 
etc. 

In France, the Decree of 20 January 1940 lays down that infir- 
mities resulting from wounds noted before the soldier is discharged 
entitle him to a pension unless it can be shown that these wounds 
were not due to war action or to accidents sufferred as a result of 
and in the course of his service, the burden of proof resting on the 
State. 

Unless the State can show proof to the contrary, any disease 
contracted by a soldier on active service is presumed to be due to 
his service if its existence is discovered within a certain time limit. 

This presumption of origin applies to diseases discovered: (a) 
during any period when the soldier or seaman in question is on 
active service ; (b) within the 30 days following any such period ; 
(c) before the individual is discharged in the case of a soldier or 
seaman who has been on active service for 90 days, whether conse- 
cutive or not. 

According to the Decree, claimants in whose case there is no 
presumption of origin are free to advance proof of any kind that 
their infirmities are really attributable to their war service. Conver- 
sely, when there is a presumption of origin the State may bring any 
kind of evidence to prove the contrary. 

Italian legislation excludes from the legal presumption of 
imputability to service any injuries suffered by soldiers serving in 
offices or engaged in sedentary work outside the zone of operations. 

In Belgium the presumption extended to all injuries discovered 
within the statutory time limit, but the rates of compensation 





1 Charles VALENTINO : La présomption dorigine (Paris, 1927). 
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differed according to whether the infirmity or death was actually 
due to the performance of.the soldier’s duty—that is, was caused 
as a result of his service—or whether it was merely presumed to be 
attributable to his service because the injury was discovered within 
the statutory period. 

All injuries noted during the period of service or during the six 
months following the discharge of the soldier or within a period of 
six months from the date of promulgation of the Act of 25 August 
1920 were considered as being attributable to his service. All 
injuries suffered by men who had taken part in the war of 1914-1918 
were therefore presumed to be attributable to their service if they 
were discovered before 25 February 1921. Similar rules applied 
in the case of death. 


Disability attributable to service in the absence of presumption. 
When there can be no legal presumption that the disability is 
attributable to service, either because the infirmity is not discovered 
within the statutory time limit or because the legislation makes no 
provision for such a presumption, the ex-soldier or his survivors 
must as a rule “ prove” that the condition in question is due to 
the period of service. 

In Germany the existence of a relationship of cause and effect 
between the service and the disability is taken to exist if it seems 
probable. The claimant must therefore show in the first place that 
his injuries were probably due to his service ; the legislation does 
not require him to bring formal proof nor does it state what condi- 
tions constitute probability. This is therefore a case of mere pre- 
sumption left largely to the personal opinion of the official or 
magistrate responsible for dealing with the case. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, the legislation would seem 
to require proof of a definite relationship of cause and effect between 
the service and the disability. It stipulates that there must be 
definite direct or collateral evidence sufficiently good to leave no 
doubt in the mind of the certifying authority that the disability or 
its aggravation is in fact attributable to war service. 

The same obviously holds good in countries in which there is 
a legal presumption if for any reason this legal presumption does 
not apply to the disability in question because it is reported too 
late or because of the nature of the service, etc. 

In the absence of any legal presumption, then, the question of 
the influence of the service on the origin or development of any 
disability remains a question of individual opinion or conviction 
as to the value of the evidence advanced in support of the claim. 

When the relationship of cause and effect is sufficiently clear the 
disability may be presumed to be attributable to service. It would 
seem that absolute proof of a direct relationship of cause and effect 
is scarcely ever required, but this type of presumption, which is left 
to the intelligence and wisdom of the official or magistrate responsible, 
is very different from the legal presumption discussed above. In 
this case it is the claimant who must show that there is sufficient 
evidence of a relationship of cause and effect between his service 
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and his disability. He must convince the responsible official that 
any affection from which he suffers was brought on by his service. 
Thus, the personal views of the official and his convictions arising 
out of those views are the decisive factor. 


Medical Justification of the Claim; Time Limits. 

The existence of a disability recognised as attributable to service 
is not a sufficient reason for the payment of compensation unless 
it can be shown that the disability in question was responsible 
for the state of disablement or the death in respect of which the 
pension is claimed. 

In the case of both death and disablement a relationship must 
be shown to exist between this event or condition and the disability 
caused by the claimant’s service. This relationship must be proved 
by certificates from a doctor or doctors who treated the case or by 
some other evidence sufficient to convince the administrative or 
judicial authority that the relationship exists. It is always the 
claimant who is responsible for proving the medical relationship 
of cause and effect, the existence of which is a matter of fact left 
to the responsible authority to decide. 

The fact that the widow of a seriously disabled man is entitled 
to a reduced pension (reversionary pension), even if his infirmities 
were not responsible for his death, does not invalidate the above 
rule. For in this case the widow’s claim would seem to be based 
mainly on the desire to provide some compensation for the fact 
that the disabled man was unable as a result of his infirmities to 
earn enough to provide for the future of his family. That desire 
is probably supplemented by a certain presumption that the man’s 
physical resistance was reduced by his infirmities, but this would 
seem to be a very secondary consideration. The widow’s claim 
to a reversionary pension is based much more on the economic 
consequences legally attributed to her husband’s infirmities than 
on any presumption of reduced powers of resistance. That is why 
under the laws of certain countries the widow of a seriously disabled 
man may claim either a reversionary pension (in France) or relief 
in place of the pension (in Germany), even although it can be shown 
that the infirmities resulting from his service had no influence 
whatsoever on his death. 

This payment of a pension when no relationship of cause and 
effect can be shown to exist between the death or disablement 
and the service is exceptional, and is to be met with only in the 
case of the reversionary pension to a widow when death cannot 
be attributed to the husband’s service. This right is rarely granted, 
and the new British legislation, for example, does not contain any 
such provision, although the legislation applying to victims of the 
war of 1914-1918 did so. 

The obligation to establish a medical relationship between 
the death or disablement and the physical lesion resulting from 
Service is thus a general rule governing the right to a pension, there 
being apparently only one exception: French legislation provides 
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that if death occurs within one year of the date on which the soldjer 
returns home it is deemed to be due to a disease or wounds attri- 
butable to his service unless evidence can be brought to the contrary. 


The second obligation imposed on claimants is that they must 
make application for their pension within a certain period from 
the date of their discharge or from the date of origin of their 
infirmities. The only justification for this rule is that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, in many cases to establish a relationship of cause 
and effect between a man’s service and his infirmities if the latter 
do not appear until several years after his discharge. On the other 
hand, it may be argued that although it is difficult or even impos- 
sible to prove such a relationship because of the long period that 
has elapsed this is not a sufficient reason to deprive the claimant of 
his right to a pension. Although the first manifestations of the infir- 
mity do not appear for some considerable time, the medical relation- 
ship between an affection due to service, the origin of which is not 
contested although no claim was based upon it at the time, and cer- 
tain disorders occurring at a much later date may be perfectly clear. 
It is the claimant who is always responsible for showing the relation- 
ship between the occurrence which has been recognised as due to 
his service (by presumption or by legal proof) and the condition 
on which he bases his claim. However difficult it may be for the 
claimant to supply such proof, he should have the possibility of 
asserting his rights, and such a possibility would not open the door 
for unfounded claims because it is always the administrative or 
judicial authority who must decide whether the condition in question 
is in fact attributable to the claimant’s service. 

Most laws, however, lay down time limits beyond which war 
victims cannot make good their claims. 

In the case of disabled men, the period for submitting claims 
for pensions after the war of 1914-1918 expired on 31 December 1928 
in Belgium, 1 April 1922 in Germany, 31 December 1923 in Italy, ete. 

In France applications for a pension must be submitted within 
five years of the date on which the infirmity is detected or on which 
the claimant’s service comes to an end. If, however, the infirmity 
is due to wounds resulting from military action or accidents suffered 
as a result and in the course of service there is no time limit for 
claiming a pension. 

In Great Britain, under the present regulations, the time limit 
is reckoned from the date of termination of the soldier’s service 
or the end of the war, whichever is the earlier. The claim must 
be submitted within seven years, but this is not an absolute limit, 
as the responsible Minister may in certain duly justified cases accept 
later claims. 

In the case of survivors, applications for pensions are always 
in order if submitted within the time limits mentioned above in 
connection with disablement claims. In all other cases, the claim 
must be made within a certain period following the date of death. 
Widows and orphans may, as a rule, claim pensions irrespective of 
the period that elapses between the soldier’s discharge and his death. 
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In Great Britain, however, widows, orphans, and parents, are 
not entitled to pensions unless death occurs within seven years 
from the date on which the soldier is wounded or from the date of 
his discharge in the case of illness. It is a question here of the 
latest date, not for the submission of a claim (for which no time 
limit is laid down), but for the event of death in order that it may 
create a valid claim. 

With regard to parents, the time limit begins at the date on 
which they satisfy the conditions of age and necessitous circum- 
stances required by the legislation. The only exception to this rule 
would seem to be in Germany, where applications for parents’ 
pensions must as a rule be submitted within three years of the death 
of the person in respect of whom the claim exists. 


Aggravation of Existing Disability Attributable to Service. 


The strain or danger of war service may not only give rise to 
entirely new infirmities irrespective of the previous state of health 
but may also affect the development of existing affections or infir- 
mities. 

If compensation is to be paid for an infirmity aggravated by 
war service the aggravation must be mainly attributable to the 
claimant’s service with the colours, since the right to compensation 
depends on the presumption of a relationship of cause and effect 
between the claimant’s service and his injury. 

If an aggravation of an infirmity after the soldier’s discharge 
is obviously due to the normal development of a state of health 
which was not affected by his service, either because his service 
was short or because the nature of the affection renders such an 
influence impossible, no compensation is due. When the presumption 
of imputability to service applies to aggravations of a disease noted 
within a specified period (as was the case in Canada, the United 
States, Italy, and Belgium, and also in France under the scheme 
originally established by the Act of 31 March 1919), the presumption 
is rebutted if it can be shown that the aggravation in question 
merely represents the normal development of a state of affairs 
which existed when the soldier entered the army. On the other 
hand, whenever war service can be considered as having been the 
real or presumed cause of the aggravation, the question arises 
whether the compensation should cover the whole of the injury 
suffered or only that fraction due to the influence of war service. 

In the event of death the degree to which the disability was 
aggravated by war service is never separately aSsessed, and com- 
pensation is paid as if death were actually due to infirmities con- 
tracted while on service. 

In the case of disablement the situation is different, and two 
systems exist. 

The first system follows from the position that it is impossible 
in practice to discriminate between those consequences of a disease 
which are probably due to war service and those representing 
the normal evolution of a pre-existing state of ill-health: only 
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the total disability can be assessed. Consequently, certain laws, 
such as those of Great Britain and Italy, expressly or implicitly 
provide that compensation must be paid for any disability only 
partially due to war service as if it were wholly attributable to 
the strain and danger to which the soldier was exposed while with 
the colours. The same system existed in France under the original 
scheme laid down by the Act of 31 March 1919. 

On the other hand, in Belgium, Germany, the United States, 
and since 20 January 1940 in France, the legislation or regula- 
tions state that compensation must be proportionate to the aggrava- 
tion of the pre-existing state, the degree of incapacity existing 
when service began being deducted from the total degree of injury. 

Compensation is thus paid for the whole of the aggravation 
that is found to have taken place since the claimant’s service began 
and not simply for that part of the aggravation attributable to 
his war service. The Belgian, German and United States legislation 
further provides that pre-existing disabilities cannot be deducted 
from the total disability unless they were officially recorded when 
the claimant was enrolled. 

French legislation adds that a pension payable in respect of 
the aggravation of a pre-existing infirmity must be based on the 
total percentage of invalidity resulting from the earlier infirmity 
and its aggravation if that percentage is 60 per cent. or over. 

The second system, which was formerly applied in Austria, 
is based on exactly the opposite conception. The view is taken 
that only that fraction of the aggravation of the disability which 
can be attributed to war service can be taken into consideration 
in determining the compensation. In the case of a pre-existing 
disease the aggravation must be divided into two parts, the one 
being assumed to be due to the normal development of the disease 
and the other attributable to war service. There is no need to 
point out the great hardships that may result from such a 
conception. 


Minimum Degree of Loss Suffered 


Whatever method may be adopted for assessing the injury 
resulting from death or disablement, the compensation is always 
based on some economic loss ; it is impossible to assess in terms 
of money and compensate with a pension the suffering caused by 
the loss of a husband, a father, or a son, the amputation of a limb, 
blindness, or the ravages of a disease. The injury suffered must 
therefore be assessed in its material aspects. 

The basis for the payment of compensation is always the loss 
of income resulting from the death of the family breadwinner, 
or the reduction (actual or presumed) in his earnings in the event 
of incapacity. But the conditions under which a sufficient degree 
of material loss is considered to exist vary considerably from legisla- 
tion to legislation, and even for different categories of claimants 
within the same country. The provisions applying to disabled 
persons and to survivors will be examined successively. 
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Disabled Persons. 


Infirmities involving a very slight loss of working capacity are 
considered as relatively unimportant, since physiological and occupa- 
tional adaptation can quickly take place and, in the end, the injured 
person suffers no appreciable loss. In accordance with this principle 
most laws grant a pension only when a certain minimum degree 
of incapacity is shown to exist; this may be calculated either in 
terms of actual loss of earning capacity or in accordance with a 
schedule showing the average degree of incapacity for work involved 
in various types of infirmities. 

The minimum is fixed at 25 per cent. incapacity in Germany 
and 10 per cent. in the United States. In countries in which a 
schedule’is applied showing the average percentage of loss of working 
capacity for each type of injury, the minimum for pension purposes 
is sometimes 10 per cent. (in Belgium and, in the case of infirmities 
resulting from a wound, in France) or 20 per cent. (in Great Britain 
and, in the case of infirmities resulting from disease, in France) or 
about 30 per cent. (in Italy). It should be added that in Great Britain 
and in Italy, when an infirmity involves a degree of disablement 
lower than the minimum for pension purposes, a lump sum or a 
temporary pension during the period of physiological and occupa- 
tional rehabilitation are, or have been, granted. 


Survivors. 


.In the case of survivors, as was mentioned, the material loss is the 
decline in income resulting from the death of the family bread- 
winner ; the degree of severity of the loss therefore depends on the 
extent to which the former soldier contributed towards the main- 
tenance of the dependants. 

In practice, the payments made to survivors rarely depend on 
the actual amount of the contribution of the deceased towards the 
needs of his family. The amount of that contribution is presumed 
by the law according to the age and capacity or incapacity for work 
of the survivors, the number of persons maintained by the deceased, 
his rank or occupation, and the degree of relationship to the deceased. 

In the case of the widow and children, it is generally assumed 
that they were economically dependent and have therefore suffered 
a material loss. The age above which children are no longer conclu- 
sively presumed to be dependent is fixed at 16 in Germany, 18 in 
France, and 16 or 18 in Great Britain, according as the child’s father 
was a soldier or an officer. 

After the war of 1914-1918, however, an exception to this rule 
was made in most of the central European countries, where widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions were granted only when the claimants were 
in necessitous circumstances. 

In Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy’, and the 
United States, on the other hand, the right to a widow’s or orphan’s 
pension does not depend on the material situation of the claimant. 





1 Provisions applying to victims of the war of 1914-1918. 
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The position is different for parents and collateral relatives, who 
may never claim benefits unless they are in necessitous circumstances 
or were at least economically dependent on the deceased. 

It should be remembered that in Germany (supplementary 
pensions) and in Great Britain (special pension rates for widows 
incapable of self-support or with family responsibilities, and special 
education grants for children) the pecuniary circumstances of widows 
and orphans influence the rate of benefit although they do not affect 
their right to compensation. 

The rules for assessing the degree of economic dependence or the 
pecuniary circumstances in France, Germany, and Great Britain, are 


summarised below. 


Pecuniary Circumstances 


France. 

The only type of benefit under French legislation which is made 
conditional on pecuniary circumstances is the parents’ pension, 
which cannot be paid in full unless the income from other sources 
is less than 15,000 francs a year in the case of a single claimant or 
20,000 franes in the case of two parents. Moreover, the parents’ 
pension is only granted to the father and to the mother from ages 
60 and 55 respectively. No age condition is imposed, however, if the 
parents or either of them is infirm or suffering from incurable disease. 

It should be noted, however, that the supplementary assistance 
which may be granted to war victims in addition to the statutory 
benefits—a particularly important factor in the case of orphans 
and the children of seriously disabled men (wards of the nation)—is 
always dependent on the claimant’s being, if not actually indigent, 
at least in straitened circumstances. 


Germany. 

German legislation does not insist on the existence of necessitous 
circumstances in the case of disabled persons, widows, or orphans, 
except when it is a case of granting relief because there is no valid 
claim to a pension or a case of granting a supplementary pension in 
addition to that normally due under the legislation. 

The supplementary pension is payable only if the income of 
the claimant does not exceed a sum varying between 80 and 125 
marks a month according to the place of residence, degree of loss of 
earning capacity, etc. This maximum may be increased to take 
account of family responsibilities, and certain sources of income 
are not included in reckoning the total income for this purpose. For 
example, any income earned by the widow up to 30 marks a month 
is exempt. 

In the case of parents, the conditions concerning pecuniary 
circumstances are much more strict, the pension being reserved for 
parents maintained by the deceased and suffering from a general 
loss of earning capacity deemed to be not less than two-thirds, 
provided always that they are not entitled to claim maintenance 
from any other person who could reasonably provide it. Moreover, 
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the right to a pension may not be granted unless the monthly income 
of the parties does not exceed from 52 to 60 marks, according to 
the place of residence, when there are two parents, or 80 per cent. 
of those figures when there is a single parent. A mother who is fit 
for work but is responsible for the maintenance and education of 
children is deemed to be incapable of self-support. When the income 
exceeds the above limits or when the persons responsible for the 
maintenance of the parents would have considerable difficulty in 
meeting their obligations, parents’ relief may be granted. This 
relief may also be provided when the condition of dependence on 
the deceased soldier is not entirely fulfilled. 


Great Britain. 


In British legislation there are quite a number of benefits which 
are payable only when the pecuniary circumstances call for them, 
but apart from parents’ pensions these benefits are of only secondary 
importance among the various pensions and allowances payable to 
war victims. 

The pecuniary circumstances of the claimant are taken into 
account for the payment of family allowances as a supplement to 
the disability pension, but only if the pensioner was an officer. The 
special education grant which may be paid in respect of any child 
over the age of eight years is always subject to a condition of pecu- 
niary necessity, whether the claimant was a soldier or an officer. 
Similarly, the pension to the unmarried wife of a deceased soldier 
is payable only in the light of her pecuniary circumstances. 

Parents’ pensions are granted only to persons who are wholly 
or partially incapable of self-support and have not adequate resources. 

The amount of the parent’s pension is left to the discretion of 
the competent Minister, who fixes the amount according to the 
circumstances of the claimants within certain statutory limits. 


(To be continued.) 


Regulation of Employment in Germany 


INTRODUCTION 


In the issue of the Review of November 1939 particulars were 
given of the wartime measures adopted in France and Great Britain 
to organise the employment market in such a way as to ensure 
the best possible use of the available labour in the conduct of the 
war. In the introduction to that article it was stated that in 
some countries, such as Germany, where the economic system 
had been under the control of the authorities for some time back 
in accordance with a plan in which national defence was one of the 
dominant factors, these problems of labour supply were not new 
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and a very extensive organisation had gradually been built up in 
peace-time ; all that was required to adapt it to war needs was to 
strengthen it at certain points. 

Some information on the German system up to the middle of 
1938 has already been published in the Review, and it is the pur- 
pose of the present article to bring that information up to date 
and to indicate the changes that have been introduced since that 
time in the light of experience and as a result of the outbreak of 
the war. 

It may first of all be recalled that registered unemployment 
fell from about 6 million in January 1933 to 3.8 million in January 
1934, and to only 2.8 million in March 1934. It was then that the 
first measures for the control of employment were adopted in the 
form of the Allocation of Employment Act of 15 May 1934 ? and the 
Order of the Minister of Economic Affairs of 10 August 1934 * 
concerning the distribution of labour. These measures inaugurated 
a complete change in the conception of employment exchange 
activities, which were said to be no longer concerned merely with 
labour market policy but with an allocation of employment policy 
(Arbeitseinsatzpolitik). The difference is that the labour market 
policy confined itself to bringing together employers seeking labour 
and workers seeking employment while the allocation of employ- 
ment policy consists in guiding the labour forces of the nation in 
such a way as to ensure the national production and in preventing 
or eliminating unemployment. This policy is carried out by a 
systematic distribution of labour, which includes measures for 
vocational guidance, placing, public works, and, for those who 
are not in employment, unemployment relief. 4 

The application of such a policy involves the establishment 
in every employment office of card indexes containing particulars 
not only of persons seeking employment but also of those who are 
employed. This is made possible by the requirement, provided 
for by a series of measures adopted in 1935 ° and 1936, that every 
worker, with certain exceptions, must possess an employment 
book in which such particulars are recorded and kept up to date ; 
this information is copied on cards kept by the employment offices. 

After 1936 the above policy was greatly developed in order to 
carry out the political and economic tasks prescribed by the Four- 
Year Plan. Wide powers for this purpose were entrusted to the 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan and the President of the 
National Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. As already stated above, the measures adopted 
up to the middle of 1938 were described in a previous article. Since 
then, registered unemployment has continued to decline (in July 





1 Cf. Helmut VoLuwerLerR: “The Mobilisation of Labour Reserves in 
Germany ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, Nos. 4 and 5, Oct. 
and Nov. 1938, pp. 447-471 and 591-613. 

2 See Legislative Series, 1934, Ger. 7, and an amendment in 1935, Ger. 12. 

3 Reichsgeseizblatt, 1934, I, p. 786. 

* Cf. W. Sommer : Die Praxis des Arbeitsamtes (Berlin, 1939). 

5 Cf. Legislative Series, 1935, Ger. 6. 
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1938 the number in the old territory exclusive of Austria and 
Sudetenland was 218,328, and in July 1939 it was only 38,379; in 
Germany as a whole the number was 73,905 in July 1939 and 
128,000 in December 1939) and has been replaced by a growing 
shortage of labour. This has led to further measures placing 
increased power in the hands of the Ministry of Labour and adding 
to the tasks of the employment offices, strengthening and extending 
the restrictions on change of employment, and providing for the 
eompulsory redistribution of labour and the employment of persons 
who had previously not been engaged in remunerative work. * 


ORGANISATIONAL CHANGES 


An organisational change was introduced by a Decree of the 
Chancellor of 21 December 1938 and an Order of the Minister of 
Labour of 25 March 1939, which provided for the transference 
of the functions of the National Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance to the Ministry of Labour. 
The Institution, which was set up in virtue of tlie Act concerning 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance of 16 July 
1927 *, was an autonomous body subject to the supervision ‘of the 
Ministry of Labour and was responsible for the work of the employ- 
ment offices throughout the country. The new policy of allocating 
labour in relation to the political needs of the State and the require- 
ments of the Four-Year Plan had to be carried out under the general 
instructions of the Ministry of Labour, and placed the Institution 
more and more in a position which differed in no material respect 
from that of an ordinary Government administration. The Decree 
and Order mentioned above consequently provided a statutory 
basis for a change which, in practice, had been taking place for’a 
long time. The financial resources of the Institution were trans- 
ferred to a special fund known as the National Employment Fund, 
into which the contributions of employers and workers under the 
unemployment insurance scheme are paid. 


New Tasks of Employment Offices 


By a decision of the Minister of Labour, the directors of employ- 
ment offices have, since 1 August 1939, become the executive organs 
of the labour trustees. They and their staffs have now, therefore, 
not merely to deal with the allocation of labour and unemployment 
relief, but also to intervene in such matters as the appointment or 
removal of members of confidential councils and. the supervision 
of their work, the regulation and supervision of conditions of employ- 
ment, the examination of notices of dismissal, and certain ik shiabniinds 
in the social honour courts. 4 





1 For measures relating to women’s work see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XL, No. 6, Nov. 1939, pp. 799-802. 
® Reichsgesetzblatt, 1938, I, p. 1892, and 1989, I, p. 575. 
3 Legislative Series, 1927, Ger. 5. 
* Soziale Praxis, 1 Aug. 19389. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON CHANGE OF EMPLOYMENT 


From the end of 1936 on, measures were adopted to regulate 
the engagement of workers in specified trades or in particular towns. 
On 13 February 1939 a Decree! was issued to ensure the labour 
required for work of special political importance by means of 
compulsory labour service, and this Decree included provisions 
restricting the right to change employment which replaced all those 
of an earlier date. This Decree was, in its turn, replaced by anew 
Decree issued by the Council of Ministers for the Defence of the 
Reich on 1 September 1939? which applied the restrictions, with 
very few exceptions, to all industries. The objects of the Decree 
are said to be to prevent avoidable labour turnover and to enable 
the employment offices to guide and allocate the whole labour supply 
in accordance with political needs. A worker in a factory must obey 
orders just like a soldier at the front.* An Order for the application 
of the Decree was issued by the Minister of Labour on 6 September 
1939. * 

These measures provide that no workman, salaried employee, 
apprentice, voluntary worker, or probationer, may be engaged 
for work in any private or public undertaking or administrative 
service of any kind or in any household without the consent of the 
competent employment office except in agriculture, mining, and 
domestic service in houses in which there are children under 14 years 
of age. Similarly, neither the head of an undertaking nor any 
workman, salaried employee, apprentice, voluntary worker, or 
probationer, may terminate a contract of employment or appren- 
ticeship without the permission of the employment office unless the 
worker gives notice while on military service *, or the parties agree 
to terminate the contract, or the work of the undertaking is 
suspended, or the worker is engaged as a probationer or substitute 
and the contract comes to an end within one month, or the worker 
renders only occasional services or receives very little pay and 
is consequently not covered by the sickness insurance system. In 
all cases except the last, a worker who leaves his employment must 
immediately register at the employment office. It should be noted 
that these rules apply equally to members of families who, although 
not employed as workmen or salaried employees, normally work 
in the undertaking of their consorts, parents, grandparents, brothers, 
or sisters. The Order prescribes that when the employment office 
has to deal with an application for the engagement or dismissal of 
a worker it must take into account: (a) the principles of general 
and social policy ; (b) the general guiding principles concerning the 
systematic distribution of labour, the vocational guidance of the 
young, and wages policy ; (c) the opportunities for workers or salaried 
employees to advance in their occupations. The Minister of Labour 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 206. 
2 Ibid., p. 1685. 

3 Arbeitsrechtkartei, 4 Oct. 1939. 

* Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 1690. 
5 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1939, I, p. 503. 
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or the presidents of the regional employment offices acting for the 
Minister may exempt any branch of the economic system or any 
given undertaking, household, or persons, from the scope of the 
above provisions. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE 


Particulars were given in the article published in 1938 of the 
Decree of the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan of 22 June 1938 
and the Order of the President of the National Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance of 29 June 
1938 to ensure the labour required for work of special political 
importance, which provided for a general system of compulsory 
service for limited periods to which German citizens were liable. 
As a result of experience the Commissioner issued a further Decree 
on 13 February 1939 to which reference has already been made above 
in connection with restrictions on change of employment. This 
Decree replaced the earlier Decree of 22 June 1938, and Orders for 
its application were issued by the Minister of Labour on 2 March 
and 4 September 1939. * 

The Decree of 13 February 1939 extended the scope of compulsory 
service to all persons residing on German territory, with certain 
exceptions ; stated that the service might be required for an indefi- 
nite period of time; and provided that employment offices might 
be empowered to compel undertakings to place part of their staff 
at the disposal of the authorities. 

The Order of 2 March provides that in so far as the labour required 
for work specified by the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan as 
important and immediately necessary cannot be obtained by the 
employer from his own staff or from the local employment office 
he must make an application for additional labour to the president 
of the regional employment office. Compulsory service may include 
service of any kind. The worker must be employed on work which 
is as nearly as possible in accordance with his knowledge and capa- 
bilities. Before the worker undertakes the compulsory service he 
and his employer must be consulted, provided the punctual provision 
of the necessary labour is not interfered with, and the worker must 
be informed of the conditions of the service. Persons called up for 
service may, if necessary, be submitted to a medical examination. 
The order to report for compulsory service is given by the employ- 
ment office of the place of residence and must indicate the name and 
location of the workplace, the date when the service is to begin and 
if for a specified period the date when it is to end, and the date on 
which the worker is to start work. In the case of persons required 
to work away from their previous domicile or place of residence, the 
date on which the service begins must be the date on which they set 
out for the place of employment. 

The order of compulsory service must be handed to the person 
called up, and the latter, if in employment, must immediately show 





1 Reichsgesetzblalt, 1989, I, p. 403, and Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1989, I, p. 417. 
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it to his employer ; a copy of the order is also sent direct to the 
employer by the employment office. A reasonable period of time 
must elapse between the giving of the order and the beginning of the 
compulscry service. Persons called up for a specified period are given 
leave from their previous employment. Wages or other payments 
due to the worker by his previous employer must be paid a reasonable 
time before the beginning of the service. If the worker is in an 
employment for which an employment book is required the employer 
must indicate in the book that the worker is “ on leave for compul- 
sory service” if the service is for a specified period of time, or 
“ discharged for compulsory service ” if it is for an indefinite period 
of time. Except with the consent of the employment office in 
special cases the previous employment relationship may not be 
terminated during a period of leave and if the worker is entitled to a 
dwelling-place in connection with his previous employment he may 
not be given notice to quit before the end of his compulsory service. 
In the case of service for an indefinite period, such notice may be 
given only with the consent of the employment office. 

The employer for whom the compulsory service is undertaken 
pays the expenses of the first journey from the previous residence 
to the workplace.and in the case of service for a specified period 
those of the return journey as well. In the case of long journeys a 
subsistence allowance may also be paid. Provision is made whenever 
possible for the maintenance of rights in course of acquisition in so 
far as they depend on length of service in an undertaking, and for 
a reasonable settlement in cases in which the rights cannot be 
maintained. If a worker called up for an indefinite period loses rights 
acquired in his previous employment and his claim is not satisfied 
under this and other provisions of the Order, the labour trustee may, 
in exceptional cases, order the new employer to pay three months’ ° 
wages in order to prevent special hardship. No such indemnity 
is payable, however, in respect of a reduction in wages. In certain 
circumstances the new employer may be obliged to pay to the old 
employer a share of the cost of the worker’s holiday. 

The provisions concerning the payment of a separation allowance 
and special allowances were modified by the Order of 4 September 
1939.1 Up to that time, the-principle applied was that a worker 
called up for compulsory service should not suffer any loss of income 
as a result of the service. The new Order provides that if a worker 
on compulsory service has to live away from his family he is entitled 
to receive a separation allowance of 19 marks per week in addition 
to his wages. An additional allowance may be paid if the worker has 
incurred obligations which are reasonable in relation to his previous 
economic situation and which he is unable, as a result of his 
compulsory service, wholly or partly to fulfil. 

The compulsory service ends when the worker returns to his 





? By a circular of 8 November 1939 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1939, I, p. 512) the 
Minister of Labour extended these provisions to persons who, although not called 
up under the compulsory labour service, have moved to a new job which for political 
reasons they are not allowed to leave. 
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previous place of residence. Service for a specified period may be 
terminated prematurely, and indefinite service may be terminated, 
only with the consent of the employment office. The employer must, 
at the end of the compulsory service, insert in the employment 
book the words “ compulsory service terminated ”. The employment 
office can, without prejudice to the employment relationship created 
by the compulsory service, terminate the service of a worker called 
up for an indefinite period if the service proves to be no longer 
necessary and the reasons for the grant of indemnity do not exist or 
no longer exist. : 

Up to September 1939 over 40,000 workers were employed 
under compulsory service conditions on the construction of the 
Western fortifications.1 Since the outbreak of war several hundred 
thousand workers have had to change their employment in virtue 
of the above measures. ? 


EMERGENCY SERVICE 


In addition to the above provisions, a Decree providing for 
emergency service was issued by the Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan on 15 October 1938, and an Order for the application of this 
Decree was issued by the Minister of the Interior on 15 September 
1939 and came into force as from 26 August 1939. * 

The Decree of 15 October 1938 provides that persons residing 
in Germany may be required, for a specified period, to perform 
service in a public emergency or in anticipation of an emergency. 
The service may consist of action, allowing an action, or abstaining 
from action. Foreigners are not liable for emergency service if they 
are exempt as a result of treaties or recognised international law. 
The person called up has the duty and the right to use things which 
he owns or of which he has the custody if required to do so. The 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan determines, in agreement 
with the Minister of the Interior, the authorities entitled to require 
emergency service. The service is either long-term or short-term ; it 
is long-term service if the person concerned is engaged in his usual 
chief occupation and if it lasts, or is intended to last, more than three 
days. Short-term service does not involve a contract of service. 
The authority requiring a person to perform long-term service must 
notify the name of that person to the employment office, which may 
object to the decision by reason of conditions in the employment 
market. So long as the objection holds, the decision of the authority 
cannot take effect. Officials, barristers, and salaried employees and 
workmen employed by public corporations, the National-Socialist 
Party or affiliated bodies, or public health services, can be required 
to do emergency long-term service only with the consent of the 
higher or supervisory authority, the consent of the employment 
office not being necessary. Persons who are already in employment 





1 Arbeitsrechtkartei, 4 Oct. 1939. 
2 Der Deutsche Volkswirt, 8 Dec. 1939. 
® Reichsgeseizblatt, 1938, I, p. 1441, and 1939, I, p. 1775. 
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when required to do emergency service must be given leave for the 
duration of that service, and may not be dismissed. Persons required 
to do emergency service for not more than three days are entitled 
to full pay from their former employer. The only recourse against 
the decision open to persons who are required to do emergency service 
is to lodge an appeal with the higher authority. 

The Order of 15 September 1939 states that the authorities which 
have the right to call up workers for emergency service may place the 
latter at the disposal of a third person subject, if desired, to certain 
conditions. The liability to emergency service does not apply to 
persons under 15 or over 70 years of age, mothers with children 
under 15 if the emergency service is inconsistent with their duty to 
their children, pregnant women from the sixth month of pregnancy 
until two months after confinement, and persons incapable of work. 
If the wages or other payments provided for in the Decree of 15 
October 1938 lead to appreciable difficulties for the financial equili- 
brium of the undertaking concerned, the Minister of the Interior, 
in agreement with the Minister of Finance, may grant a hardship 
allowance. Persons called up for emergency service must observe 
complete secrecy concerning any matters which come to their 
knowledge during the service and a disclosure of which would 
endanger the welfare of the country or the justified interests of 
individuals, or is expressly forbidden. The Minister of the Interior 
takes steps, in agreement with the Minister of Finance, to ensure the 
livelihood of persons called up and for this purpose fixes the rates 
of compensation. In special cases he may transfer the right to do 
this to other authorities. The dependants of persons called up 
receive dependants’ allowances in accordance with the provisions of 
the Family Allowances Order of 11 July 1939.1 If a person called 
up receives an injury in consequence of his service he or his survivors 
are entitled to care and maintenance in accordance with the Personal 
Injuries Order of 1 September 1939.? If the owner of anything used 
by a person for the purpose of emergency service suffers economic 
loss thereby and if he cannot reasonably be expected to support that 
loss himself, he is entitled to compensation from the person for whom 
the service is performed. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES OF PERSONS 


A number of special measures have been adopted for the purpose 
of increasing the supply of labour from among various categories 
of persons who have previously not been engaged or not fully engaged 
in remunerative employment. Reference was made in the article 
published in 1938 to measures concerning itinerant trades and 
hawking and foreign workers, and particulars of measures concerning 
Jews, handicraftsmen, convicts, and prisoners of war, will be found 
below. 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p. 1225. 
2 Ibid., p. 1623. 
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Jews 


As regards the employment of Jews, a circular issued by the 
President of the National Institution for Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance early in 1939 ! stated that the number 
of unemployed Jews had increased substantially, and pointed out 
that it was not in the interest of the State that Jewish labour which 
was capable of being used should not be found employment instead 
of receiving benefits without giving any service in return. The atten- 
tion of heads of private undertakings was therefore drawn to the 
necessity for engaging Jewish labour as quickly as possible so as to 
set German workers free to assist in urgent construction work for 
the State. Jews were to be employed in special undertakings, on 
development and building work, etc. Contractors and undertakings 
would not be penalised because they employed Jews. 


Handicrafts 


In virtue of the Order of 18 October 1936? for the application 
of the Four-Year Plan, an Order was issued on 22 February 1939 * 
by the Minister of Economic Affairs for the purpose of ensuring that 
full use was made of the economic possibilities of handicrafts, and 
to bring within the general economic system productive forces 
hitherto inadequately developed. According to the Order, craftsmen 
suitable for employment elsewhere are to be struck off the handi- 
crafts register by the competent handicraft chamber if they or their 
undertakings fail to comply with the trade conditions deemed 
necessary for the operation of an independent handicraft undertaking, 
unless the maintenance of the undertaking is an urgent necessity 
or is justified by economic reasons. An objection may be lodged with 
the handicraft chamber and, in the second instance, with the higher 
administrative authority, whose decision is final. A craftsman who 
has been struck off the handicrafts register may apply for fresh 
registration only after a period of three years. Measures taken under 
the Order may in no case give rise to an indemnity. The Order is to 
have effect until 1 January 1943. Administrative regulations 
published at the same time stipulate that the handicraft chambers 
must take account of the personal situation of the craftsman in 
their decisions. The maintenance of undertakings belonging to 
overcrowded handicraft trades must be considered as having no 
economic justification. Specially overcrowded trades include those 
of baker, butcher, hairdresser, tailor, and shoemaker. The opening 
of new undertakings in these trades may not be authorised except 
to meet a real need. 

It was estimated that these measures would result in reducing 
overcrowding in the handicraft trades and would put about 60,000 
to 70,000 workers at the disposal of the national economic system. 





1 Arbeitsrechtkartei, 10 March 19389. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1936, I, p. 887. 
* Ibid., 1939, I, p. 827. 
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Convict Labour 


On 18 May 1938 the President of the National Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance issued a. 
circular ! containing rules relating to convict labour which had been 
drawn up in agreement with the Minister of Justice. According 
to this circular, all persons must be employed on productive work 
if able to do it, and therefore compulsory labour has been introduced 
for those undergoing preventive detention. The system of hard 
labour in prisons has been altered so as to make even short-sentence 
prisoners fit for employment and to set the prisoners to work as far 
as possible on work which the National Institution (now the Ministry 
of Labour) considers urgent. Prisoners belonging to overcrowded 
occupations, such as printers, bakers, butchers, and barbers, must 
be trained for a new occupation and employed, for instance, as 
labourers in the metal-work shops established in the prisons. Care 
must be taken that prisoners who are agricultural workers are not 
employed on other than agricultural work. The circular also gives 
a list of various kinds of work, both within the prisons and outside, 
on which prisoners may be employed. 


Prisoners of War 


Circulars were issued by the Minister of Labour on 26 September 
1939 and the Minister of Food on 4 and 5 October 1939 ? providing 
for the employment of prisoners of war. At first prisoners were 
employed only in agriculture but subsequently their employment 
was authorised in mining, principally lignite, ore and potash mining, ° 
agricultural improvements, agricultural work and peat cutting, 
railway maintenance, cable-laying and similar work for the Post 
Office, construction work for the waterways administration, the 
Four-Year Plan, and power plants, work on motor roads, obtaining 
mine timber, and other suitable work which is not directly related 
to the war. Provision must be made for the accommodation of a 
group of at least 50 prisoners and their guards and for their adequate 
maintenance. The employer pays to the camp authorities 60 per 
cent. of the normal wage in the case of time work, or 80 per cent. in 
the case of piece work, subject to a deduction in respect of board 
and lodging in so far as these are provided by the employer. The 
allocation of the labour of prisoners of war is undertaken by the 
employment offices. 


SPECIAL MEASURES IN AGRICULTURE 


The Allocation of Employment Act of 1934 gave wide powers to 
the President of the Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance, and these powers were first used in an 
Order of 17 May 1934 to fight against the shortage of agricultural 
labour resulting from “ an excessive concentration of human beings 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1938, I, p. 207. 
2 Landwirtschaftliches Ministerialblatt, 1939, Nos. 39 and 41, 
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in cities and industrial areas, the depopulation of rural districts, and 
therefore an unhealthy distribution of labour as between town and 
country ”. 1 These measures were followed by others having the 
same purpose in view, but in spite of them the shortage was still 
keenly felt at the outbreak of war and consequently a fresh supply 
of labour was sought in various directions. 

Firstly, arrangements were made, as already stated above, for 
prisoners of war to be available for agricultural work. Secondly, steps 
were taken to recruit workers from the occupied districts of Poland, 
primarily among Poles who had in previous years migrated to 
Germany for seasonal work in agriculture. Thirdly, an Order was 
issued on 22 September 1939? by the Council of Ministers for the 
Defence of the Reich providing that boys of 16 years of age and over 
attending upper and middle schools should be available for agricul- 
tural work during their holidays. The Order specified that for such 
boys the holidays should be mainly in the period May to October and 
might extend to six months in the year. Fourthly, it may be noted 
that, as an exception to the general rule, engagements may be made 
in agriculture without asking the consent of the employment office. * 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1938, p. 450. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1939, I, p- 1867. 
8 See above, p. (380). 









STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


According to the plan recently adopted for the publication in 
the Review of the periodical statistics on labour conditions in various 
countries, the index numbers of cost of living and of retail prices are 
given in this issue. 

The following tables show : 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally various 
groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 
a to e. 


(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for the 
first group mentioned above), which have been reintroduced into 
the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at the present 
time. 

For more information on the scope and method of these statistics, 
see the January 1940 issue of the Review : Statistics, Explanatory 
Notes, pp. 88-98. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : ‘‘ figure revised ”. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


(Base : 1929 = 100) 















































































































Country /|Germany’) Argentina! Australia| Belgium | Burma Brazil | Bulgaria |Canada| Chile China 
Towns and localities 72 Buenos Aires 30 59 Rangoon | Rio de Janeiro} 12-67 ¢ 60 Santiago | Shanghai 
re t00) [1913-1914] X.1933 |1929-1927) 1921 1931 1928-1929] 1914 | 1926 | 10.1928] 1926 

(a) Cost of living 
Composition 
Ween) [=l[=[l“[=|“i=l|~|=], 
1929 100 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 96 101 95 104 ® 91 92 99 99 113 ; 
1931 88 87 85 93 100 88 80 90 98 117 
1932 78 78 81 84 98 88 74 81 104 110 
1933 77 83 78 83 90 87 68 78 130 
1934 79 78 80 79 87 94 64 79 130 98 
1935 80 83 81 80 89 99 60 79 132 99 
1936 81 91 83 85 88 114 57 81 144 105 
1937 81 93 85 92 8&9 123 58 83 162 122 
1938 82 92 87 94 8&8 128 60 84 169 139 
1939 82 93 _ 93 86 _ 62 84 _— 182 
1939: Feb. 82 91 89? 94 8&2 —_— 62 83 161 140 
March 82 93 . 93 83 _ 62 83 164 140 
April 82 93 ° 91 82 _ 62 83 170 143 
May 82 93 89? 91 86 _ 62 83 172 150 
June 82 94 S 91 89 _ 62 83 172 154 
July 83 94 S 91 90 _ 63 83 171 170 
Aug. 83 93 89? 91 89 _ 62 83 170 187 
Sept. 82 93 e 91 86 _ 62 85 172 224 
Oct. 82 94 . 94 87 _ 63 85 177 234 
Nov. 82 94 _ 96 86 — 63 86 180 285 
Dec. 82 98 a 97 88 —_— 63 as —_ 272 
1940: Jan. 82 _— " 99 88 _ 63 _ _— — 
Feb. 83 _ —_ i 90 _ _ _ —_ —_ 
(b) Food 
a 
1929 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 100 106 100 
1930 94 102 90 96 e 88 82 98 96 121 
1931 84 8&9 79 81 100 84 64 77 87 109 
1932 74 73 77 69 97 90 59 64 97 103 
1933 73 81 72 69 8&7 88 56 63 124 88 
1934 76 73 75 65 84 98 56 69 125 88 
1935 77 81 77 67 88 102 55 70 130 91 
1936 79 94 79 73 87 115 56 73 144 102 
1937 79 96 82 80 91 128 59 77 172 123 
1938 78 91 85 82 88 128 64 77 180 140 
1939 79 _ 89 80 86 _ 67 75 — 193 
1939: Feb. 78 88 91 82 80 _ 68 74 162 135 
March 79 91 90 80 82 —_ 68 74 168 1387 
April 78 91 90 78 79 _ 67 74 176 142 
May 79 91 88 77 86 _— 69 74 176 157 
June 79 92 88 78 91 _ 67 74 177 163 
July 80 93 88 78 94 _ 67 74 175 185 
Aug. 80 91 88 78 91 — 65 73 173 202 
Sept. 78 92 88 77 85 _ 65 79 177 261 
Oct. 78 93 90 81 86 _ 67 80 186 250 
Nov. 78 94 89 83 85 — 67 79 192 251 
Dec, 79 _ 87 84 87 —_ 68 oo —_ 303 
1940: Jan. 79 — 87 87 _ _ 68 _ _ _ 
Feb. = — = a — _ _— _ _ — 










































Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


: * Territory before 1938. 
indexes : 12 towns. 


* Quarterly averages. 


* Including heating. 






Miscellaneous. 
* 1929-1930 : 65 towns. Monthly 
ted 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


































































































































































































































































Country Colombia | Costa Rica | Denmark Egypt Estonia! __ United States — Finland! France| Seat Britain | Greece | 
| B.LS* |N.LC.B and AW. Ireland “| 
——— 
Towns ant eae | Bogots |San José countey| Cairo | Tallinn | 92-51 | 51-174] 36 | 45dep.| 24-509 44s | ¢ 
| Original base , ‘ I. 191% | 4, EAs Spi | XIL. To 
"tem 100 ju. 1937) 1936 | 1935 | vir yoi4| 2913 [1923 1925 1923 | 1935 | 1930 | VII.1914 | 459; le 
Ori 
(a) Cost of living ( 
Composition 
of the index | 
Cor 
1929 * ° | of | 
1930° * * | 96 98 89 97 97 92 100 96 87 — 
1931 eo" by ® 90 91 86 89 87 85 97 90 100 
1932 Wo, Say ee 90 87 80 80 78 84 91 88 106 
1933 * * | 92 83 75 76 75 $2 87 85 114 
1934 * * | 96 84 74 79 79 80 83 86 116 
1935 wae * | 9 86 75 81 83 81 78 87 117 
oe | .* 100 | 101 86 84 82 8 | 81 86 90 121 
1937 100 106 | 104 85 89 85 88 86 102 94 131 
1938 | 113 107 106 87 93 83 86 88 117 95 130 
1939 
‘| 1939: Feb. | ¢ | 
March 126 107 106 85 94 82 85 * * 93 129 
April | 130 108 * | 86 94 85 88 * 93 129 | 49% 
May 123 108 an 94 . 85 * 123 93 129 
June | 117 109 106 | 85 94 82 85 * * 95 129 | 
July 114 109 * 85 96 * 85 88 * 95 128 | 
Aug. | 116 | 108 | 85 94 * 84 * am 95 128 
Sept. | 115 107 110 | 87 96 83 86 * * 101 129 
Oct. 1165 108 * 87 97 * 86 93 * 103 132 
Nov. | 116 107 * 90 2 * 86 — 105 132 
Dec. 115 107 118 91 99 — 85 * * 106 133 
| 1940: Jan. 115 | — * 90 107 * 85 — * 108 134 
} Feb. _ _ ° == — * — * < ot 134 
—_ Ph PSA STS RM FO 19 
: ' 
1929 ;} * * | 100 100 — 
— * > ° | 9 94 82 95 | 86 | 100 87 ! 
1931 * « |" %s 8 | 71 78 | wt @ 85 100 * 
1932 ° a Oe 79 64 65 | 80 89 82 108 
| 1933 i ° 79 72 61 3 | 80 84 78 118 
1934 ; * . te 80 60 71 78 79 79 120 | 
Sve NS es ee 8 | 62 77 81 72 81 122 
1936 re. 100 =| Ss 92 oe } 78 80 2 84 129 
| 1937 | 100 dae i, ee eee ee 81 87, 99 90 141 
| 4938 | 112 105 | 98 | #82 | 80 75 88 | 113 91 138 
1939 | | ; 2 
| | } 
| 1939: Feb. | : 
March! 131 | 103 | 98 | 80 81 73 88 * 88 137 19% 
April | 136 eS ee 81 73 88 * 87 137 : 
May | 125 103 | * 78 80 73 87 119 87 136 
June | 119 | 105 | 98 73 «|~s(8t 73 87 * 90 136 
July | 114 | 106 | * |. 7 | 83 73 88 . 89 134 
Aug. | 117 | 105 | * | 78 81 72 89 _— 90 135 
Sept. 116 102 | 102 | 81 82 75 92 ° 97 136 
Oct. 114 — | * |: @ 83 15 95 * 100 139 
Nov..| 116 oo i a 83 4 98 an 102 139 
Dec. | 114 | — | 107 | 82 85 73 — * 102 140 
jjieee:te. | — | — | * | OY] 74. _ « 105 141 
Feb. | — | | Ms 141 194 
| ! ' | 
Composition of the indexes : = Food; = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; = Mis- 
cellaneous. 
1 Including heating and soap. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. 3 National Industrial Conference Board 
Until 1936, 21 towns. 5 Until end of 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. peria 





















































(Base : 1929 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (e67if.) 









Japan 







































































Co Hungary Indi lands | Indo-China ~_ Tran Ireland | Italy : 
— se “oe Indies N.B. * LC.* |0,4.8.*| B.J.* 

Towns and Bom- |Ahmed-| Bata- |<. , ‘ 
localities |BUdapest) ‘bay | abad | via | Selon) = 7 105 50 24 13. | Tokyo 
Original base Wil. 933- | WH. e-| Te | g.m.e- | vo. | vi. | vi’| vu. | vu. 
(= 100) 1913 | ee | me | 1929 | 1925 | | 1914 | 1928 | 1937 | 1914 | 1914 

(a) Cost of living 

of ‘the index os eeu Gabe | ae a,d,e| ae oe ae | ae ae | ote 
1929 100 100 100 | 100 100 . : 100 

. 

_ 

. 

= 

. 

. 














1940: Jan. 
Feb. 








113 

114 

110 59 
109 58 
110 60 
110 64 
112 65 
114 65 
112 68 
114 71 
119 70 
119 78 
126 == 














[\Sebsk sees: FF 





[IVIL EBEEESE [SEBee. eee, 
SSfeRees 2x8 








105 
* 
. 


Pht bddd 

















perial Cabinet. 





* Quarterly averages. 


* Bank of Japan. 


* National Bank. 


5 





Composition of the indexes : a = Food ; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
* Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 


* Im- 



































































































































402 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 
: Lithu- | Luxem- | Nor- New Pales- | Nether- P Por- 
Countey Latvia ania burg way | Zealand tine lands Pore vland tugal 
Towns and | Riga | 104 9 31 | 425 s |] ue | Se Lae 
Original base VII. 1926- X. 1923- Vi. 
{= 100) 1930 1913 1914 1914 1930 I. 1922 1X. 1924 1913 1928 1914 
(a) Cost of living 
7 tie index oe lied | a-e | a-e | a-e | a, be | a-e | a-e | a-e | a, be 

1929 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100° 100 100 
1930 100 89 102 97 98 89 96 96 92 95 
1931 91 83 91 92 90 80 90 90 82 84 
1932 79 71 79 90 84 82 84 86 74 83 
1933 76 61 79 89 79 79 ss | ss | a7 83 
1934 72 57 76 89 81 80 83 85 62 83 
1935 73 50 74 91 83 79 81 86 60 84 
1936 73 51 75 93 86 84 79 90 58 86 
1937 79 56 79 100 92 88 82 96 62 89 
1938 87 57 81 103 95 85 83 97 61 86 
1939 90 _ 81 104 98 _ 84 96 _ 81 
1939: Feb. 84 58 81 102 97 84 ° 95 60 81 
March 86 58 81 102 96 83 82 95 60 80 

April 8&8 58 80 103 97 82 <4 95 61 82 

May 89 58 81 103 98 82 ° 95 61 81 

June 95 58 81 103 98 80 81 96 61 81 

July 96 58 81 104 98 80 - 97 62 81 

Aug. 92 58 81 104 99 79 81 97 _ 81 

Sept. 92 _ 80 104 99 91 83 97 _ 81 

Oct. 98 _ 81 106 99 93 85 97 _ 82 

Nov 94 —_ 82 108 102 94 86 98 _ 82 

Dec 8&9 _ 82 110 101 _ 87 99 _ 83 

1940 : Jan 86 _ 83 110 _ —_ 87 100 —_ _ 
Feb. 91 _ 83 —_ _— a 88 100 — _ 

(b) Food 
1 2 

1929 ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 80 100 96 96 89 93 99 86 95 
1931 8&9 71 85 88 83 80 84 93 76 84 
1932 75 58 69 85 77 82 73 90 67 83 
1933 74 49 70 83 72 79 74 87 60 83 
1934 69 46 66 84 76 80 76 93 54 83 
1935 70 38 65 87 82 79 73 93 51 84 
1936 69 41 66 91 86 84 74 99 50 86 
1937 75 48 71 100 94 88 78 109 56 89 
1938 79 48 74 104 98 85 80 106 54 86 
1939 83 —_ 74 106 104 _— 80 100 —_ 81 
1939 : Feb. 70 48 74 103 100 84 ° 99 53 81 
March 73 48 73 103 100 83 80 99 54 80 

April 77 48 73 103 101 82 ° 97 54 82 

May 86 48 73 104 103 82 = 99 54 81 

June 96 47 74 104 103 80 77 100 54 81 

July 96 47 74 105 104 80 ° 101 56 81 

Aug. 90 46 74 104 105 79 77 101 — 8i 

Sept. 89 47 72 106 105 91 79 102 —_— 81 

Oct. 91 50 73 108 105 93 82 101 _ 82 

Nov. 83 51 73 112 111 94 84 101 — 82 

Dec. 76 —_ 73 113 109 —, 85 103 —_ 83 

1940: Jan. 71 — 74 113 oa — — 104 —- _ 
Feb. 79 — 74 — — me —_— 103 — _ 

Composition of the indexes: a = Food; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = 


Miscellaneous. 


? Including heating and lighting. 


? Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel.) 




















































































































(Base : 1929 = 100) 
Sexton | Momasie [Sweden | Switzer-| Czecho- |runisia| ‘Turkey |. sie | Uru- | Yugoslavia 
Country Rhodesia PER) Soc.® | land Slovakia y South Africa} guay [Np | GL. 
Towns and Bucha- : Monte-} Bel- {3 
localities 6 rest 49 34 Prague | Tunis | Istanbul 9 video | grade |& 
Original base VI. I-VI. 
riginton’ | 1914-| 1936 | 1935 | 4Ot, | VIL. 1914] MMM | fo, | 1938 | 1929 | 1926 | Mm mM 
(a) Cost of living 
Composition 
compote | @ & @| a-e a-e a-d | a-e | a-e a-e | a-e | ae a, «| o-e 
1929 100 e 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 * 97 98 98 100 92 98 | 100 92 92 
1931 96 . 94 93 93 96 87 94 | 100 87 85 
1932 92 * 92 86 92 83 85 90 99 81 77 
1933 87 . 91 81 91 76 76 87 93 79 66 
1934 86 . 91 80 90 73 75 89 93 75 61 
1935 85 * 92 80 92 69 69 88 96 4 60 
1936 85 100 93 81 93 79 70 88 96 4 61 
1937 ss | 108 95 85 94 96 71 91 98 78 65 
1938 90 114 98 85 99 111 70 94 98 87 69 
1939 90 131 99 86 an —_ —_ 94 | 103 90 70 
1939 : Feb. 90 | 122 . 84 105 114 71 93 | 101 89 69 
March} 90 | 122 99 84 104 + 71 94 | 100 88 69 
April| 90 | 123 . 84 106 * 71 94 | 104 89 69 
May 90 | 123 * 85 106 114° 71 94 | 104 89 68 
June | 90 | 124 99 85 108 * 70 94 | 103 89 69 
July 89 127 * 86 107 * 70 93 102 87 69 
Aug. s9 | 131 * 85 — 121° 70 93 | 102 87 69 
Sept.| 89 | 137 | 101 86 — * = 93 | 104 87 69 
Oct. so | 142 * 87 ohn . os 93 | 104 92 71 
Nov. s9 | 147 * 88 itm one ons 94 | 105 96 78 
Dec. 90 | 149 | 105 88 on * an 94 | 107 97 78 
1940: Jan a | Se * 90 we * _ so | — 100 80 
Feb. —e * 90 ~_ ~- » — i. oo an 85 
(b) Food 
1 
1929 100 e 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 95 * 93 97 94 = 83 96 98 90 91 
1931 | 89 * 86 90 86 93 72 91 96 85 83 
1932 87 . 83 80 17 66 83 97 77 76 
1933 84 * 81 75 79 72 55 86 91 73 64 
1934 83 * 81 74 76 70 59 90 91 69 60 
1935 82 . 85 73 79 64 57 88 96 69 60 
1936 81 100 89 77 81 4 60 88 95 70 62 
1937 83 112 91 83 81 92 61 89 96 1 67 
1938 85 119 95 83 83 108 59 93 92 83 74 
1939 84 141 99 85 —_ — ~— 93 97 85 4 
1939: Feb. 84 128 97 83 87 110° 61 92 96 85 1 
March| 84 130 97 82 86 . 61 94 94 85 73 
April | 85 130 98 83 88 * 63 95 99 85 72 
May 85 129 98 83 90 1108 63 95 99 85 72 
June 85 131 98° | 85 93 . 61 94 96 85 72 
July 83 134 99 85 90 * 61 92 96 82 73 
Aug. 82 142 99 84 aad 120° 61 91 96 82 73 
Sept. s3 | 152 | 100 85 oon . = 91 96 83 72 
Oct. 83 160 | 101 87 we . om 92 98 85 76 
Nov. 83 163 | 101 88 wy o> —_ 92 | 100 88 85 
| Dec. 84 165 103 88 ae * oie 93 | 102 88 BS 
| 1940: Jan. oe a | 368 89 wa * ane 93 — 90 88 
Feb. ie = | S67 89 one one a = — ns 95 





























Composition of the indexes : a = Food ; ) = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Including heating and lighting. 


Central Statistical Institute). 


* New index based on a family budget for 5 persons (1934 study of the 
* Social * New index based on a 


Institute of Economic Research. 


family living study of 1933 and linked up with the old index. 
* Chamber of Labour. 


styrelsen . 


* Quarterly averages. 


* National Bank. 
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Wages and Normal Hours of Work of Adult 
Males in Certain Occupations in Various 
Countries in October 1939 


In 1939 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into wages and normal hours of work in certain occupations 
in various towns, in continuation of previous enquiries.* The results 
of this enquiry are given in table I (Wages) and table II (Normal 
Hours of Work). 

The present enquiry, like the preceding ones, is based on inform- 

‘ation compiled by the competent statistical services (national or 
municipal) in the various countries by means of a standard form ; 
the occupations covered, 30 in number, remain the same. It covers 
73 towns in 27 countries, as compared with the enquiry of 1938 
which covered 78 towns, also in 27 countries ; the changes arise from 
the fact that it has been possible this year to obtain data for three 
new countries which have participated again or for the first time in 
this enquiry—Finland, Portugal, and Turkey. On the other hand, 
it has not been possible to obtain datafor Germany, Brazil, Colombia, 
Spain, France, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. However, for four 
countries—Germany, France, Poland, and Japan—it has been 
possible to obtain certain supplementary data on rates or earnings 
by occupation, or, where these are not available, by industry, 
taken as a general rule from official publications ; these are given 
at the end of the notes on methods (see Appendix 1). 
. In spite of the international crisis, the results of the enquiry 
this time have been very satisfactory and the Office expresses its 
thanks to the various countries which have continued their colla- 
boration. 

The notes on methods of compilation of the statistics give indi- 
cations of the general character of the data requested on the one 
hand and on the nature of the information received for each country 
on the other ; these should be consulted before use is made of the 
figures. The footnotes to the tables give either indications which 
are common to several figures (shown by letters a-f) or special 
indications relating to certain figures (shown by arabic numerals). 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XTX, No. 3, March 1939, pp. 384- 
407 : “ Wages and Normal Hours of Work in Certain Occupations in Various Towns 


in October 1938 ”. 
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In a general way, the data collected for the purposes of this 
enquiry can be used for purposes of international comparison only 
with the strictest reservations. The necessity for referring to the 
reservations made in previous articles, especially that of the 1932 
enquiry 1, cannot be over-emphasised ; in particular, they contain 
indications as to the method of using the figures for purposes of 
comparison either of workers’ real wages or of the cost of labour. 
These problems are under further examination and the results will 
be published shortly in this Review. For this reason, the usual appen- 
dix to this enquiry giving the cost of an international “ basket of 
provisions ” in each town and the coefficients for the conversion 
into different currency units of the national currencies of the various 
countries are not given in the present article. 





1 Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 6, June 1933, 
and Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1933 : “ Wages, Hours of Work, 
and Other Factors in the Remuneration of Workers in Certain Towns in October 


1932 ”. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCOUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) 





ARGEN- BEL- 
ean, AUSTRALIA ous CANADA 





Industry and occupation 
(with code fetter) Buenos Mel- 
Aires bourne 


Sydney | Brussels |} Halifax | Montreal| Ottawa 





Rates i Rates e I Rates I es 





C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing : 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 

masons 

. Structural iron 
workers 

. Concrete workers 

. Carpenters and 
joiners 

. Painters 

. Plumbers 

- Electrical fitters 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


ores Ff 
2838 g 
wo to i) 
Ssas « 
nndeed 
eeose 
B23 « 
226g 


eee 


ise] 
a 
° 


2 10.02 c* 


=) 
- 


aS 


ee 
° 


7.45 

10.36 
8.16 
0 








SS8sus se s 


eeres ef © 
eoCcoon 

SRSEE 

ese 22 © 
Oo] 

RSESR 
Sress oo = 
° 


° 





F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


° 


ese 
ess 
eso 
PO 
ac 
oao6 
ees 
ass 


compositors 
. Machine minders 

. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 


bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


Sess Ss 
~ 

"see 2 
& gk 8 


S 
- 
= 
8 


se 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 1116 
25. Conductors 1116 0.82 b 


Cartage : 

26. Motor drivers 1 11 be 3.27 be 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 1 9.25 1.36 

Railways : 

28. Goods porters 1 1 10.25 ¢ 1.50 c 

29. Permanent way . ad 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.88 1 10.64 2 2.05 6.15 0.40 0.35 0.50 0.63 









































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seq. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations ; Fitters and turners: in Canada, machinists. Carpenters and joiners: in Australia, ca ‘ters 
only. Hand compositors: in Argentina, ap ae ogee Machine compositors: in Argentina and Australia, linotype 
operators. Machine minders (printing): in Canada, pressmen. Bakers: in Argentina, table hands ; in Australia, oven- 
men, Electric power distribution: in Australia, linesmen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Australia, workers in 
their second year of service ; in Canada, tram employees only ; in Halifax and Ottawa, tram operators (one-man). Motor 
drivers: in Australia, drivers of vehicles weighing under 3 tons. Goods porters: in Canada, railway freight truckers. 
(c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated 
on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

+ Rates for bricklayers. Rates for masons 3s. 2.85d. 








for cert 
ators. 

employ 
or mors 
or weel 


| 
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TABLE [. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





DEN- 
CANADA (cont.) CHILE | ESTONIA 
MARK 





Industry and occupation 


(with code letter) 


Van- _— . Copen- " 
cones Winnipeg || Santiago oe | Tallinn 





Earnings || Earnings || Rates | Earnings 





Pesos Kr. E. Kr. 


An 
(0. 


C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing : 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 
3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


BSZ3 « 

eee 

bbc 
2h 


26 
25 
.22 


ooco 
eese 
SaRk 
Seco 
RE 


. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
. Painters 
. Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making :, 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- 
anaes 

. Han 
compositors - 

. Machine job 
compositors 

. Machine minders 

. Bookbinders 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


0.48 (0.48) 


0.43 (0.39) 
* (0.46) 


0.39 (0.38) 
0.43 


0.42 (0.37) 


soz 
s3 


SSSus Ze s 
SRRse Se 


oresoso ofS = 
o 


ecsss ss = 
eesss ef © 
2Sae3 
Owe 
esess ©. 
Sones &* E 


eee 
RSS 
oo 
Fa 
eee 
2st 
oo 
"$8 


SJ 
_ 


sess 
2233 
om -) 
esses = 
=S25 & 


bd 
> 
— 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


oo 
$e 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses: 

24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 

Cartage : 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) ad 

Railways : 

28. Goods porters ’ 0.50 b 

29. Permanent way 
labourers - 0.41 ¢ 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) . 0.42 1.64 0.27 (0.34) 0.34 0.28 (0.29) 






































(a) See notes on the methcds of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 ef seg. (6) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations : Fitters and turners: in Canada, machinists. Machine compositors: in Santiago, linotype oper- 
ators. Machine minders (printing): in Canada, pressmen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Canada, tram 
employees only; in Tartu, bus drivers only. - Goods porters: in Canada, railway freight truckers. (c) Average of two 
or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Averages calculated on the basis of daily 
or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939. (a) (cont.) 





Unitep STaATEs 





Industry and occupation : ; Los 
(with code letter) Denver Angeles 








Rates 








C. Mechanical engineer- 


ing : 
1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 

’ 3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers , : 1.375 
‘7. Concrete workers , : 1.125 b 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
9. Painters 
. 10. Plumbers - 
vu 11. Electrical fitters 
‘12. Labourers (unsk.) 


gEEE #8 3 


hdd ot oo 
oc 


— 
wo 
a 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 

¢y 14. Upholsterers 
°15. French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- 
binding : 
16. 





17. Machine 
compositors 

18. Machine: minders 

19. Bookbinders 

20. Labourers (unsk.) 


Hand 
compositors | a 
job 


L. Food_industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses: 

24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 

Cartage : 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways : 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 



































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations : Concrete workers : in the United States, cement finishers. Electrical fitters (building) : in the 
‘United States, inside wiremen. Machine compositors : in Boston, linotype operators. Machine (minders printing) : 
in Boston, linotype operators. Bakers; In New York, bench hands in machine bakeries. Tram and bus drivers and 
conductors : in all cities except New Orleans, tram drivers only ; in New Orleans, bus drivers only; in New York and 
Philadelphia, tram conductors only. (c) Average of two or more figures. 

1 Average for the whole country. * One-man car and bus operator: in Boston and Chicago, $0.880: in Denver, 
$0.665 ; in Los Angeles $0.750; in Philadelphia, $0.800 and $0.830. * Rates for bookbinding ; for pamphlet work, 
a rate is $1.075. ‘* Workers tending from 1 to 4 machines. * Bus drivers: average of rates on various lines = 

0.738. 
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TABLE I. . WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 


int STATES ] Lina Great BRITAIN 








Industry and occupation oe - a? ; 
(with code letter) ein [Freneizco|| Helsinki || Birmingham | Bristol | Glasgow 


Rates | Rates Rates 
F. Mk. jj s. d, 








& 
e 


engineer- - 


. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


oun 
b $4 4 
Soe 
°oee80 
oe © «eo 
o = 
ease 
— 
Bist & 
oo e060 
eo « 
*e * 


‘ ey 
Bricklayers and 

masons 

. Structural iron 
workers 

. Concrete workers 

- Carpenters and 
joiners 

. Painters 

. Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters. 

. Labourers (unsk.) 


* 
to 
a 


coc Af 
#asss ss zg 


J 
co 
° 
- 
ee 
oo 
° 
° 


as west 
aasss 
fort go geo gent oe 
S2333 SE 
Passa es x 


—— ee ener ae es — 
Pass wot 
aasss 83 & 


Se822 32 = 


Corre ee 
wd og ep ¢ 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


238 
aa 
eb 
S88 


8.67 e* 


10.33 ce* 
* 


. Machine on |B 2 . 
. Bookbinders d d A 8.67 e* 
. Labourers (unsk.) e J 3.60 e* 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 





| N. Transport : 


Trams and buses : 
24. Drivers 5.38 ce ° 5.09 ce 4.63 ce 


25. Conductors t ’ 4 ce ° 4.69 ce 3.38 ce 


Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers . \ m 4.69ce** | 1. 4.69 ce** 3.69 ce? 4.69 ce*’ 
27 Horse drivers 
(1 horse) . . clin 1 2.25¢e°* 1.25e* 0.25 e* 
Railways : 
28. Goods porters 0 11.75e 0 11.75e 0 11.75 e 0 11.75e 


29. Permanent way 
labourers 0 11.75e 0 11.75e 0 11.75e 0 11.75 


| Q. Local authorities : / 
| 30. Labourers (unsk.) 8.75 ¢ 2.30 e 3.75 e 1 2.25e 2.00 





























(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (6) Supplementary definitions for 
certain occupations : Structural iron workers : in Great Britain, erectors. Concrete workers in t United States, ce 4 
finishers ; in Great Britain, levellers. Electrical fitters ( building) : ; in the United States, inside wiremen. M 
minders (printing) : in San Francisco, machinist operators. Tram ‘and bus drivers and conductors : in St. Louis and Sen 
Francisco, tram drivers and conductors only. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two 
occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

* One-man car and bus operators ; in St. Louis, $ 0.780 ; in San Francisco, $ 0.775. * Average for the whole 
country. * See supplementary information on p. 427 ‘A travelling allowance of 2d. per working day is payable to all men 
working within the municipal boundary. ® Rates described as minima in collective agreements. Average of rates 
fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. * Rates for motor drivers employed by railway companies : 
is. 2.25d. * Rates for horse drivers employed by railway companies: 1s. 0.50d. 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 


TABLE I. 





GREAT BRITAIN (cont.) 


GARY 


| Hun- | 


IRELAND 





Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 


London 


Manchester | Newcastle | on | Cork 


Dublin 


Dundalk 





Rates 


|| Earnings || 


Rates 





C. Mechanical 


ing : 

1, Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


E. Building : 
5. Bricklayers 
masons 
. Structural 
workers 
. Concrete workers 


engineer- 


and 


iron 


Painters 
Plumbers 

. Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


compositors a 
17. Machine jot 
compositors 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 
Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse Orivers (1 horse) 
Railways: 
28. Goods porters 
29. Permanent 

labourers 


way 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) [1 








co 
° 


LOSROPE w 
aasssas & 


e38 


8.47 ce 
7.82 ce 


6.38 bce** 
3.138 ce *§ 


11.75 e 
0.25 e 


3.78 ce*® 


oo 
o 


PAs 
anssses & 


abate 
Aan 
ooo 


4.25ce 
3.81 ce 


4.69 ce** 
* 6 


0 11.75e 
0 11.75e 


1 1.96e 








ee ee ee ee pe pe _ 


1 


| Pengés 


aw 
S 
— 


PAA 4 
ansssss 


Sze 


4.07 ce 
3.38 ce 


4.69 ce** 
* 6 


11.75e 
11.75e 


3.00 0.58 








d. 


1 
81 
-57 

1 


el le os 


.00 
18 e 


c 
c 

50 ce 

3.50 e 

0.13 e* 


11.52 e* 


5.45 e° 








OAKS 
S232 


eer Ss 
s3ss* $ 


wowwown 


sss 88 


9.25 e 
0.50 


2.13 bce 


11.25 bce 


2.38 ce 
1.15¢e 


11.25 e* 
11.13 e* 


0.58 e* 











(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations : Structural iron workers : in Great Britain, erectors. Concrete workers: in Great Britain, levellers. 
Bakers: in Duldalk, table hands. Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Cork and Dundalk, bus employees only. 
Motor drivers (cartage) : in London, drivers of petrol vehicles with a carrying capacity of over 2 tons, up to and including 
5 tons. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average 
calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 See supplementary information on p. 427. * Rates described as minima in collective agreements. * Average 
of rates fixed by co-operative societies and those of other employers. * Rates for motor drivers employed by railway 
companies: 1s. 2.25d.; in London, 1s. 3d. * Rates for horse drivers employed by railway companies : 1s. 0.50d. ; 
in London 1s. 1.25d. * Average of two figures representing the range of the rates usually paid by the great majority 
of the 30 Local Authorities affected in the County of London. 7 Plus “ tool money ”’, 6d. per day. * Basic 
rates ; subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. in the case of entrants to the service since 1 January 1928; in addition in 
Dublin and Dundalk these rates are subject for the staffs in general to a reduction of 5 per cent. * Initial wage. 
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WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





TABLE} I. 









































ITALY | LATVIA | UEMBURE 
Industry and occupation . . . : z 
(with code letter) ar a Gcane as Rome weet Date Riga — 
Rare- | 
Rates Rates ings Rates 
C. Mechanical engineer- Lire Lire Lire Lire Lire Lire Lats Lats Frs 
ing : 
3. 5 Fitters and turners 2.54 3.13 ¢ 2.81 3.55 2.97 ¢ 3.25d 0.68 d 0.79 d (5.70) ¢ 
2. Iron moulders 2.54 b 3.13 bc} 3.526 3.20 b 2.64 b 3.65 b 0.62 0.84 He c 
3. Patternmakers 3.33 b 3.50 b al bd 3.41 b e 0.68 0.76 5.33) ¢ 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 2.06 2.38 ¢ 2.29 2.40 2.20 2.30 0.48 0.55 4.22! 
E. Building : i 
5. Bricklayers and masons 3.03 3.20 3.60 3.30cd| 3.69 ¢ 3.40 bci| 0.90 0.90 5.45 * 
6. Structural iron 
workers 2.53 3.30 3.60 3.80 3.69 c ° se e 4.99 c* 
7. Concrete workers 3.08 b 3.20 b 3.88 b 3.75 b 3.58 3.73 bei id S 5.45 * 
8. Carpenters and 3.09 d 3.35 3.45 d 3.70 d 3.74 cd| 3.43d 0.68 d 0.76 d 4.50 
9. Painters 3.69 3.87 ¢ 4.09 3.53 ¢ 4.05 c¢ 3.35 ¢ 0.63 0.63 5.50 
10. Plumbers 3.20 3.30 4.00 ¢ 3.60 4.62 3.68 c 0.72 0.80 5.25 
11. Electrical fitters 3.82 c 3.50 2.86 ¢ 4.90 4.50 3.58 0.65 0.71 5.50 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 2.15 2.55 2.25 2.85 2.64 2.30 0.55 0.60 4.40 * 
F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 3.25 3.86 3.80 3.58 c 3.53 ¢ 3.25 0.64 0.72 4.75 ¢ 
14. Upholsterers 3.35 3.52 3.45 4.25 3.78 c 3.25 0.63 0.68 5.75 ¢ 
15. French polishers 2.80 3.52 2.90 3.40 3.53 c .25 0.59 0.57 4.75 ¢ 





6. Heed 
compositors at | 3.95 4.03 ¢ 4.55 ¢ 4.05 449 ¢ 4.56 0.86 0.88 6.25 * 
17 aeete 
4.45 b 4.55 b 4.85 b 4.25 5.36 b 4.96 b 1.19 1.46 7.00 * 
18. Machine -~ A hast 3.95 4.03 c 4.72 ¢ 4.05 4.49 4.68 1.02 1.02 6.25 * 
19. Bookbinders 3.95 4.03 ¢ 4.51 ¢ 3.43 ¢ 4.31 ¢ 4.52 0.91 0.92 5.75 * 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 2.52 3.10 3.48 2.65 2.96 2.74 0.55 0.57 5.00 * 
L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 3.92 b 3.70 bc| 3.83 be} 3.406 3.71 bc| 3.95 bel) 0.67 0.75 4.04cf 
M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters “ -56 ° S 4.21 3.40 0.61 0.66 6.05 
23. Labourers (unsk.) a y ° 3.34 2.35 0.50 0.52 5.07 









N. Trans 














Trams and buses: 
24 Drivers 2.52 4.14¢ 3.54 ¢ vd 3.47 ¢ 3.52 ¢ 0.63 c 3 5.07 ** 
25. Conductors 2.25 3.43 ¢ 3.22 ¢ e 3.04 3.31 ¢ 0.50 c a 5.07 ** 
Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers 2.52 b 2.75 b 2.80 bc| 3.93 bc} 3.116 2.60 b 0.71 7 ° 4.50 
27. Worse drivers (1 horse) 2.38 2.30 b ° od 2.11 2.44 0.53 / a ? 
Railways : 
28. Goods porters 2.55 2.20 2.35 ° 2.49 2.22 nd bd 4.50 ¢ 
29. Permanent way labourers 2.25 3.67 2.70 3.75 3.34 ¢ 3.55 ¢ 0.44 ° 4.50 ¢ 
Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 2.32 ¢ e 3.10 2.55 2.89 2.10¢ 0.49 0.57 5.07 
































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 ¢ seg. (6) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations: Skilled occupations in mechanical engineering, building, furniture making, printing and book- 
binding: at Florence, Genoa, Milan, Trieste and Turin, workers described as “ specialised”, “ skilled”, “ experienced”, 
“ first category” or “ second category ”, according to the town concerned. Jron moulders : in Italy, sand moulders. 
ers: in Italy, tracers. Bricklayers and masons: in Turin, masons only. Concrete workers : in Turin, stucco 
makers; in Florence, Genoa, Milan, Rome, cement-makers. Machine compositors (printing); in Florence ert 
operators ; in Genoa, linotype operators; in Milan, Trieste and Turin, linotype and monotype operators. Bakers: 
Italy, ovenmen and table hands. Motor drivers : in Italy, drivers of passenger cars. Horse drivers: in Genoa, cane-aull 
drivers. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average 
calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (/) Average calculated on the basis 
of monthly or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 
+ Minimum time rates of wages, fixed by collective agreements. * Rates after 3 years’ service, Frs. 5.56. * Bus 
operators (one-man), Frs. 6.05. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





New 
NorRwAY ZEALAND PALESTINE NETHERLANDS 





Industry and occupation Welli 
{with code letter) Oslo | — a Amsterdam. Sheen a 





Rates | Earnings I Rates Rates Earsings | Rates 





d. i Mils Mils lo FL. Fl. 


C. Mechanical  engineer- 5 Kr. 
ing : 

1. Fitters and turners 

2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


0.77 
0.77 


to bo bo bo 
os 

poe 

i, ] 

o 


. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
and 


See 2 
o 
oe 


Stotmr bt 
SSSRSFE 


Painters 

Plumbers 
Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


eessssse 


te bo bo 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


eso 
SBS 


G. Printing and _ book- 
binding : 
6. Hand 


compositors ( bat 1.67 bce? 
17. Machine ( job 

compositors 2.04 bce’ 
18. Machine minders e 
19. Bookbinders 1.58 be? 
20. Labourers (unsk.) /|1.28 be? 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 1.78 e 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers . . 0.53 ¢d 
25. Conductors 0.50 ¢ 
Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers . ° 0.37 ¢ 
27. Horse drivers (1 horse) . 0.37 ¢ 
Railways : 
28. Goods porters ls 0.39 ¢ 
29. Permanent way 
labourers . 0.39 ¢ 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) /|1.63 e y 0.59 ¢ | 0.50¢ 









































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations : Fitters and turners, iron moulders, patternmakers : in Oslo, skilled mechanical engineering workers 
in general. Fitters and turners : in Palestine, fitters only. Electrical fitters (building) : in Oslo, workers in their second year 
of service. Cabinet makers and french polishers: in Oslo, workers with 4 years’ service. Upholsterers: in Oslo, workers 
with 3 years’ service. Hand and machine compositors (printing): in Oslo, workers with more than two years’ service ; 
for day work. Bookbinders and unskilled labourers (printing) : in Oslo, bookbinders and helpers in bookbinding in their 
second year of service. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in Oslo, buses generally served by one man only ; in Amster- 
dam, tram conductors only. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations 
indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

1 Minimum time rates of wages, fixed by collective agreements. These rates are markedly lower than the rates 


actually in ferce. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





NETHERLANDS (cont.) — RUMANIA 





Industry and occupation . Chisi 
(with code letter) Rotterdam Utrecht Lisbon aa 








Rates | Earnings | Rates Rates e 
Fl. Escudos 








| C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing : 
1. Fitters and turners 


J 0.73 0.69 : 
2. Iron moulders t ‘ 0.58) y . 12 
J x 15 (22) 


3. Patternmakers 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 


i. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
; Concrete workers 
Carpenters and 
joiners 
. Painters 
Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


19 (23) 


20 
16 (20) 


_ 
o 


SSS2SSE 
ssees SS © 
Zeaes eS F 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- 
“as 3 { 
6. and 
compositors ~ J ’ 15 (16) 
- Machine job 
compositors 7 Y 17 (20) 
. Machine minders t y 20 (25) 


. Bookbinders J - ‘ 10.(12) 
. Labourers (unsk.) \ . 8 (10) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers ‘ J 25 (30) 


Seo 
wo 
© & & 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


| N. Transport : 

Trams and buses : 
24. Drivers 0.55 ce . ‘ 14 
3 Conductors 0.51 ce . J ‘ ii 


rtage : 

26. Motor drivers 0.37 ce . / : 14 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 0.37 ce ° 9 
Railways : 
28. Goods porters 0.38 cf 0.44 ¢ ‘ il 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 0.43 cf 0.44 ¢ 4 10 il 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.44 ce 0.56 ? ii 















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 ef seq. “) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations: Tram and bus drivers and conductors: in Utrecht, bus operators (one-man) ; in Lisbon, tram 
“operators (one-man). (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. 
de) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (f) Average calculated 
-on the basis of yearly or monthly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. 

* Including 1 kilogramme of bread per worker per day. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





SWEDEN SwiTzERLAND 





Industry and occupation Malmé Basle | Berne 





(with code letter) 
Rates 





Frs. 
1.71 bc 
— 


‘al 
* 


C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing: 

1. Fitters and turners 

2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


esse 
3338 
-PF 
sess 
aeee 
rere 
Here Solo 
SRRRRSSR . RSSE 
frre 


~ 
o 


AnKOm 4 4S 


. Building : 
5. Brieklayers 


- 
ee 
~ 


masons 
. Structural iron workers 
Concrete workers 


. 


bo on br a3 or bo tn x 
SNHWSROSS 
a 


CwuISeR SO 
Seasanwae 
ere] 


. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


F, Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- 
binding : 


16. Hand 
compositors ( ~ 
17. Machine { job 


ee ee 


. 


m tonto te tom po 
coeounanas 
oeocvounwe 
Om ted OD OD Od OD ed OD 
to > > Ore bo to > 
Nonpao-0o 
ee 
mo Ro 99 G0 BO BO go 
te ee 
"oo ro 


& 


ada 
oo 
sam 


ah ep 
eae 
-——. 
— te 
son 
oon 


compositors 
18. Machine minders 
19. Bookbinders 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 

Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 2 4 
25. Conductors s * 
Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers i 1.22 
27. Worse drivers (1 horse) ; 1.22 
Railways : 
28. Goods porters . ° 
29. Permanent way labourers 6: 1.21 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 1.26 1.85 1.25 1.45 ‘ 2.20 1.80 cf 211cf 1.68 be] 





fp 2.4% &S ec Oo. Se | 


ie 






































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations: Fitters and turners, labourers (unskilled) (mechanical engineering): in Switzerland, workers 
employed in the central heating industry. Carpenters and joiners: in Switzerland, carpenters only. Painters: in 
and Berne, workers in their third year after apprenticeship. Plumbers: in Basle and Zurich workers in their second 
year after apprenticeship and in Berne in their fourth year after apprenticeship. Electrical fitters (building): in Basle 
and Zurich, workers in their fourth year after apprenticeship. Hand and machine compositors and machine minders 
(printing) : in Switzerland, married workers with more than two years’ service. Bookbinders, labourers (unskilled) 
(printing): in Switzerland, workers in bookbinding workshops in their third year after apprenticeship. Bakers: in 
Switzerland, workers employed in large undertakings. Electrical fitters and labourers (unskilled) (electric power distri- 
bution) : in Zurich, married workers. Tram and bus drivers and conductors ; in Sweden, tram drivers and conductors only ; 
in Zurich, married workers. Motor drivers and horse drivers (cartage) : in Basle, workers in their second year, in Berne 
in their fifth year, and in Zurich in their third year after apprenticeship. Railway goods porters and permanent way 
labourers: in Switzerland, married workers. Labourers (unskilled) (local authorities): in Zurich, married workers. 
(c) Average of two or more figures. (da) Average of figures for the two occupations indicated. (e) Average calculated 
on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. (/) Average calculated on the basis of monthly 
or yearly wages, divided by total normal hours of work. F 

* Minimum time rates of wages, generally fixed by collective agreements. * Average of the rates per undertaking. 
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TABLE I. WAGES PER HOUR OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (conel.) 


New UNION | 





—— | TURKEY or Sourm AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) St. John’s 





Izmir Town burg grade jana Zagreb 





Cape | Johannes- | Bel- | Ljubl- 


| 
Rates Earnings Rates Rates 





= 
F 
z 


$ i i i " s. d. Dinars 


Cc. Mechanical engineer- 


ing : 

1. Fitters and turners 
2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


eae F 
ee "bo 5 
a a 

a 
$0 58 20 50 
S8Su 
aaan 
Pe 2 
SSS 


. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
6. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
. Painters 
. Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


8 
g 


° 


° 
Pada HH a3 


eeees Se © 
SSaSe BS & 
Ccowwnww ww ww 
CwNwoete wh ww 
Souwwww ow wf 
AAAHA AA OM 
= 

WHADR AH w 
Rasss Sa 
COMM PH H 
aasess &S 8 
RESSR Sa 


° 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


ooo 
S53 
Caw 
sss 
DAN 
sss 
$38 


compositors 
. Machine minders 
. Bookbinders 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Transport : 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 28 
25. Conductors 0.48 b 15 
Cartage : 7 
26. Moter drivers 0.41 ¢ 18 7 A 2.30 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 0.41 ce 14 \ e 6.50 
Railways : : 
28. Goods porters 0.36 13 7.50 J 3.50 5.50 
29. Permanent way 
labourers 0.29 13 8.00 3.75 3.00 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 0.30 13 7.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations: Furniture making: in Johannesburg, first-class workers. Machine minders (printing): in 
St. John’s, pressmen. Tram and bus drivers and conductors : in St. John’s, tram operators (one-man) only : in Cape Town 
and Johannesburg, workers after 4 years’ service. Motor drivers: in Cape Town and Johannesburg, drivers of lorries 
of from one to three tons. (c) Average of two or more figures. (d) Average of figures for the two occupations 
indicated. (e) Average calculated on the basis of daily or weekly wages, divided by normal hours of work. 

* Rates for coloured workers principally. * Rates for tram conductors. Rates for bus conductors 2s. 3.50d. 
after 4 years’ service. . 
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IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) 





TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


























ARGEN- AUSTRALIA BEL- | CANADA 
TINA GIUM 
Industry and occupation | 
(with code letter) | 
B - 1- | Brus- , 
rey oe Sydney | ve Halifax Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
| 








C. Mechanical engineer- 





ing: 
1. Fitters and turners 44 
2. Iron moulders 44 
3. Patternmakers 44 





4. Labourers (unsk.) 44 
. Building: 











5. Bricklayers and 
q masons 44 
6. Structural iron 
workers 44 
7. Concrete workers 44 
8. Carpenters and 
; joiners 44 
| 9. Painters 44 
’ 10. Plumbers 40 
11. Electrical fitters 44 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 44 








F. Furniture making: 





13. Cabinet makers 40 
14. Upholsterers 40 
15. French polishers 40 
























a G. Printing and __book- 
4 _— : 
. 16. and 
compositors —y 36 b 
17. Machine job 
compositors 36 b 
18. Machine minders 44 
19. Bookbinders 44 
20. Labourers (unsk.) 44 








L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 





M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 48 
23: Labourers (unsk.) 







N. Transport: 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 










§ 25. Conductors a 
Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers e 
27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) e 
Railways - 
28. Goods porters 1 
b 29. Permanent way * 





labourers 





Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 















48 b 


48 
48 


48 
48 
48 





446 


44 
44 


44 
44 








48 


48 
48 


48 
48 


48 
48 





40-44 b 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44-48 
44 


44 
44-48 


44-48 


44-48 
44-48 b 


44 





44 


44 
44 


At 

44 

44 
40-44 


40-44 
40-44 


44-45 
44-45 


44-45 b 
44-45 
* 


44 





44-50 b 
36-45 


44-50 


44 
44-50 
44 
40 
44-50 


44-54 
44-54 
44-54 


45-48 


45-48 
45-48 b 
45-48 

7 


48 


49.5 b 
° . 


48-54 
48-54 


48 b 
48 





















48 b 

















certain occupations : see notes to table I. 








1 Bricklayers : 44 hours, masons, 40 hours. 


(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seq. (6) Supplementary definitions for 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





\ 
CANADA (cont.) || Came || DEN- Esto- | Unitep States 
MARK || NIA 


Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 





Van- Winni- San- || Copen- |[Tallinn, i Bos- Chi- Den- 
couver peg tiago |} hagen || Tartu ton cago ver 





:. Mechanical engineer- 
ing : 

1. Fitters and turners 

2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


3. go & 
Bricklayers and 
masons 
. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
. Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 


14. Upholsterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and  book- 


compositors | job | 
‘i Machine minders 
. Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters ° 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Trans, ? 
Trams and buses: 


24. Drivers 
25. Conductors 


Cartage : 
26. Motor drivers 
27. Horse drivers 


29. Permanent 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities 
30. Labourers Scots) 












































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 ef seq. (b) Supplementary definitions for 
certain occupations : see notes to table I. 
' Average for the whole country. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 
















































































































































Unitep States (cont.) | GREAT BRITAIN 
ge em ween Ind 
with code letter) ™ i a ; 
~~ New | Phila-| sy. bcm Bir Bris- | Glas- Lon-| Man- New- 
| York - tet tol | gow Leeds | don | che* castle 
leans phia cisco |} ham ter 

C. Mechanical engineer- c. A 
ing : ~ 
1. Fitters and turners | * * * * * 47 47 | 47 47 47 47 47 . 
2. Iron moulders ° 54 4 4 S 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 2 
3. Patternmakers ° V2 . - 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 3 
4. Labourers (unsk.) - oa oi a ° 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 4 
E. Building : E. B 
. Bricklayers and oe 
masons 40 35 35 40 30 46.5? 444 | 45° | 46.5% | 44 46.5% | 44 

6. Structural iron 6 

workers 40 40 40 40 40 47 b 47 b| 476) 476b| 476) 476] 478 
7. Concrete workers 40 b 35 b} 406] 406) 406 48 b*| 48b*| 485° 48 b*) 48b* 48 b*) 485° : 
8. Carpenters and 8. 
joiners 40 35 40 40 40 46.57} 44¢ |. 44° 46.57) 44 46.57) 44 . 

9. Painters 40 35 40 40 35 46.57| 44* 44° 46.5%) 44 46.57) 44 9 
10. Plumbers 40 30 35 40 40 46.57) 44¢ 44® 46.57 44 46.57) 44 10. 
11. Electrical fitters 40 6 30 b| 40b| 406) 406 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 11. 
12. Labourers (unsk.) 44 40 44 40 40 46.57| 44* 44° 46.57) 44 46.5%) 44 12. 

F. Furniture making : F. F 

13. Cabinet makers 47 44 47 46.5%) 44 13 
14. Upholsterers vi = . * ? 47 47 47 44 47 46.5%). 44 14. 
15. French polishers : vg * . i" 47 47 47 44 5°). 44 15. 

G. Printing and _ book- 
binding : a: 
16. Hand Book 16. 
compositors and 40 40 40 40 40 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 : 
17. Machine 17 
compositors job 40 40 40 40 40 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 . 
18. Machine minders 40 40 40 40 40 b 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 18 
19. Bookbinders 40 40 40 40 40 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 19. 
20. Labourers (unsk.) . as - . 7 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 20. 
L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers > 
M. Electric power distri- M. El 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters ™ ° 4 ° ° 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 22 
23. Labourers (unsk.) as 23. 
N. Transport : 

Trams and buses: N. = 
24. Drivers ¥ ° ad 6 . 48 . 48 48 48 48 48 24. 
> Conductors “ aa ° ° - 48 . 48 48 48 48 48 25. 

rtage : o 
26. Motor drivers 47.4" | 47.4"| 47.4'| 47.4") 47.4' 48 48 48 48 48 b 48 48 x 
27. Horse drivers 27. 

(1 horse) . ° * ae * 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 » 

Railways: Ra 
28. Goods porters ” ° ° ° “ 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 28 
29. Permanent way 29. 

labourers . ’ 6 a a . 
Q. Local authorities : Q. Le 
30. Labourers (unsk.) ° ° ° . * ‘30. 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 ef seq. (b) Supplementary definitions 
i ions : (a) 
for certain occupations : see notes to table fi 
1 Average for the whole country. ? 44 hours in winter. * 44.5 hours in winter; 49.5 in summer; average: _ - ti 
48 hours. * 41.5 during ten winter weeks. ® 41.5 hours in December and January. * 39 hours in winter. 44 seit 









the case of one of the local authorities of the County of London: 48 hours. * In 5-day workshops : 46 % hours. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





IRELAND 


Industry and occupation 
(with code letter) 





Rome | Trieste | Turin 
b b 








C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing : 

1. Fitters and turners 

2. Iron moulders 

3. Patternmakers 

4. Labourers (unsk.) 


. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 
6. Structural iron 
workers 
. Concrete workers 
. Carpenters and 
joiners 
Painters 
Plumbers 
. Electrical fitters 
Labourers (unsk.) 


F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 
14. Upho sterers 
15. French polishers 


G. Printing and _ book- 
“eg ~ ? 
16. and 
compositors | 
. Machine job 
compositors 
. Machine minders 
. Bookbinders 
Labourers (unsk.) 


L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 


M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 

22. Electrical fitters 
23. Labourers (unsk.) 


N. Trans : 

Trams and buses: 

24. Drivers 

25. Conductors 

Cartage : 

26. Motor drivers 

27. Horse drivers 
(1 horse) 

Railways - 

28. Goods porters 

29. Permanent way 
labourers 


Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 


















































(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seg. (6) Supplementary definitions 
for certain occupations : see notes to table I. 

* Tram drivers and conductors, 52 hours ; bus drivers and conductors, 48 hours. * Tram drivers and conductors 
44 hours ; bus drivers and conductors, 48 hours. 
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TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 
OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (cont.) 





































































































































































Lux- New 
LATVIA || EM- — ZEa- re 4 NETHERLANDS Por- 
BURG LAND woes 
Industry and occupation Sere - 
(with code letter) 5 wis: salem, Am ‘ine iene Pose 
Riga uxem=' Oslo . Haifa, ster- Ster- Utrech 
burg lington || Te4- dam | @ague| dam bon = 
Aviv 
C. 
Cc. Mechanical engineer- 
ing : 
1. Fitters and turners 46 48 48 b 40 48 b 48 e 48 48 48 
2. Iron moulders 46 48 48 b 40 48 48 bd 48 48 48 
8. Patternmakers 46 48 48 b 40 sf 48 ps 48 48 48 
4. Labourers (unsk.) 46 48 48 40 ae 48 ws 48 48 48 E. 
E. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 46 48 48 40 48 48 48 48 48 48 
6. Structural iron | 
workers . 48 * 40 48 48 48 48 48 48 
7. Concrete workers 4 48 48 40 a 48 48 48 48 48 
8. Carpenters and ’ ‘ 
joiners 46 60 48 40 48 48 48 48 48 48 1 
9. Painters 46 48 48 40 48 48 48 48 48 48 1: 
10. Plumbers 46 48 48 40 * 48 48 48 48 48 : 
11. Electrical fitters 46 48 48 b 40 * 48 48 48 48 48 
Labourers (unsk.) F. | 
1: 
F. Furniture making : 14 
13. Cabinet makers 46 60 48 b 40 48 48 48 48 48 48 1! 
14. Upholsterers. 46 48 48 b 40 ” 48 48 48 48 48 
15. French polishers 46 60 48 b 40 ° 48 48 48 48 48 6. I 
G. Printing and _ book- “a 
binding : 
16. Hand Book 17 
compositors and 46 48 48 b 40 47 48 48 48 48 48 
17. Machine job ; 18 
compositors 46 48 45 b* 40 47 48 48 48 48 48 19 
18. Machine minders 46 48 . 40 47 48 48 48 48 48 20 
19. Bookbinders 46 48 48 b 40 47-48 48 48 48 48 48 
20. Labourers (unsk.) * L. F 
» 
L. Food industry : ‘ 
21. Bakers M. J 
M. Electric power distri- a 
bution : 23 
22. Electrical fitters 46 48 ° 40 nd 48 48 48 46 i 
23. Labourers (unsk.) * e N. 7 
N. Transport : on 
Trams and buses: 25. 
24. Drivers 40 48 45 b 40 ed 48 48 48 46 b 48 b C 
25. Conductors 40 48 a 40 . 48 b 48 48 46 b 48 b 26. 
Cartage : 27. 
26. Motor drivers 46 60 48 44 ° 55 55 55 55 
27. Horse drivers R 
(1 horse) 46 ° ° 44 55 55 55 be - 28. 
Railways : 29 
. 28. Goods porters " 48 . 40 | -4 57 57 57 50 48 
{ 29. Permanent way 
. labourers * ° 51 Q. L 
: 30. 
Q. Local authorities : . 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 46 48 48 40 e 48 48 48 46 48 
(a) 
(a) See notes on the methods of compilation of these statistics on pp. 422 et seq. (b) Supplementary definitions for cer 
for certain occupations : see notes to table I. P 34 
1 In the case of night work, 39 hours (36 hours in undertakings which do not belong to the Employers’ Association). jute 
Qo e 





* In the case of night work, 36 hours (33 hours in undertakings which do not belong to the Employers’ Association). 





52 hou 





TABLE Il. NUMBER OF NORMAL HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 


OF ADULT MALE WORKERS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN OCTOBER 1939 (a) (concl.) 





















































































































Por- Swit- || New- URION OF 
Roumania | 5¥®|| zer- || rounp- TURKBY SouTs YUGOSLAVIA 
TUGAL DEN || LAND |} LAND AFRICA 
Industry and occupation |___ 
(with code letter) Becorest,) Basle Zon-|| ,CaPe 
: Chisi Berne St. ‘Ankara |Izmir | gul- Towa, || Bel- Ze- 
Lis- Tiai- | nau Zarich | John's dak Johan- || grade greb 
bon soara nesburg|| 
C. Mechanical engineer- 
ing : 
1. Fitters and turners| 48 36 48 486 48-54 48 48 4&8 48 48-60 48 
2. Iron moulders 48 36 48 rd 48 48 48 48 48 aj 48 48 
48 3. Patternmakers 48 36 48 e 40-48 48 48 48 || 48 48-60 | 54 48 
4 4. Labourers (unsk.) 48 2 48 48 b* || 40-54 48 48 48 48 48-60 60 48 
48 E. Building : 
5. Bricklayers and 
masons 48 | 48 || 48 | 50° || 48-60 || 56 56 | 48 || 44 60 60 | 48 
6. Structural iron : 
48 workers is as 48 . 60 56 56 48 44 60 60 48 
7. Concrete workers 48 48 48 ° 40-60 56 56 48 4A 60 60 48 
48 8. Carpenters and 
48 joiners 48 48 48 50 b*7)| 40-60 56 56 48 4A 60 60 48 
9. Painters 48 48 48* || 47.5* || 40-60 56 56 48 44 60 60 48 
48 10. Plumbers 48! 48 48 48 60 56 56 48 44 60 60 48 
48 11. Electrical fitters 48 48 48 48 40 56 56 ad 44 60 60 48 
= 12. Labourers (unsk.) | 48 | 48 |} 48 ‘ 40-60 56 5@ | 48 || 44 60 60 | 48 
48 F. Furniture making : 
13. Cabinet makers 48 48 48 48 48 48 ° 48 48 48-60 60 48 
14. Upholsterers 48 |. 48 48 48° 42-48 48 e ad 48 60 60 48 
- 15. French polishers 48 48 48 e 48 48 * 48 || 48 60 60 48 
48 G. Printing and  book- 
binding : 
16. Hand Book F 
compositors and 48 47 48 48 48 60 48 48 46 48 48 48 
17. Machine job 
48 compositors 48 48 48 44 48 60 48 48 43" 48 48 48 
18. Machine minders 438 47 48 48 48 b 60 48 48 46" 48 48 48 
48 19. Bookbinders 48 32 48 48 48 60 48 e 46 ' 48 48 48 
4 20. Labourers (unsk.) 48 ° 48 48 48 60 48 48 sd 48 48 48 
48 L. Food industry : 
21. Bakers 48 48 48 48 b 48 77 ° 72 48 48-60 48 48 
48 M. Electric power distri- 
bution : 
22. Electrical fitters 48 47 48 48 40-54 56 48 48 48 48 60 48 
‘ 23. Labourers (unsk.) 56 e 48 60 48 
48 N. Transport : 
Trams and buses: 
24. Drivers 48 48 48 48 59 b 48 a 72 48 48 e 48 
25. Conductors 48 48 48 48 48 ° 72 49.5" 48 ° 48 
48 b 26. Motor drivers ® 60 
56 54 
. 60 54 
29 Permanent way 
48 labourers 48 | 48 || 48 | 48° 40 56 48 | 72 e * 48 | 48 
48 Q. Local authorities : 
30. Labourers (unsk.) 48? 48 48 48 48 56 72 - 60 60 48 
48 
he (a) See notes on the methods of competion of these statistics on pp. 422 ef seg. (b) Supplementary definitions 
jefinitions § ‘°F certain occupations: see notes to le I. 
F + Timisoara only. * In Cernauti, 54 hours. * Cernauti and Timisoara only. *In Stockholm, 45 hours. 
sociation) Basle only. * Summer hours. ‘In 49 hours. * Zurich only. * Possible yieldings of on account 





of the mobilisation. * In case of night work, 40 hours. 


52 hours. 


“In Johannesburg, 48 hours. 2 In Johannesburg, 
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NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION OF THE DATA IN TABLES I 
AND II 







General. 


Information was asked for on both rates and earnings but owing to the difficulty 
of compiling earnings by occupations such data are available only in a few cases. 

For the essential distinctions between rates and earnings and the sources of 
these data, the reader is referred to the explanations given in the January issue 
of this Review.! In some occupations, piece-work-basis time rates have been sup- 
plied—that is, figures giving what an average piece worker can earn per hour, or a 
minimum guaranteed rate ; these are given in brackets in the “ rates ” columns 
in table I. The various terms used to describe “ rates ’—standard, minimum, 
predominant, etc.—are defined, as far as possible, in the notes to the different 
countries. 

The data on normal hours of work (table I1) are derived from the same sources 
as the data on wage rates, or taken from legislative provisions. Information was 
not asked for on hours actually worked.* 





















Notes on Different Countries. 


Argentina. Rates: Weighted average of standard wage rates, fixed unilaterally 
by the employers, except for masons (contract rates), workers employed in fur- 
niture making, and local authorities’ labourers (minimum rates). — Hours : Normal 
(maximum) statutory or contract hours of work. 









Australia. Rates : Minimum time rates of wages as fixed by arbitration awards 
in force on 30 June 1939, and which may be taken as representative of average 
earnings. — Hours: Normal hours of work as fixed by arbitration awards of the 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Council of Industry of New South 
Wales, by Wages Councils, or by collective agreements in force. 









Belgium. Rates : Minimum time rates of wages, according to the scales in force 
or quoted by the official Employment Exchange in Brussels, as fixed by collective 
agreements in force or on the basis of employers’ offers and of the rates stated on 
the certificates issued to persons involuntarily unemployed. For mechanical 
engineering and building, the figures are equivalent to the average wages actually 
paid in the majority of cases. — Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 




















Canada. Rates and Hours : Predominant time rates of wages and normal hours 
of work in force on 1 December 1939 ; for most of the occupations under the headings 
building and printing, and for transport, the figures given are trade union rates. 


Chile. Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked. — Hours: Normal 
statutory hours of work. 























Denmark. Earnings: Averages of earnings per hour on time and piece work 
in force in January-March 1939. — Hours: Normal hours of work as fixed by 
collective agreements. 












Estonia. Rates : Medians of time rates of wages in July 1939, determined from 
individual contracts of employment (collective agreements being almost entirely 
lacking). Figures in brackets: averages of minimum rates guaranteed to piece 
workers. — Earnings: Medians of average earnings per normal hour of work of time 
and piece workers in July 1939. — Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 











1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1, Jan. 1940, pp. 94-97. 

* For the available statistics on this subject, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLI, No. 3, March 1940, and Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1939, table [IX 
(data by industries). 
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United States. Rates and Hours: Minimum time rates of wages and normal 
hours of work, fixed by collective agreements, applicable to union members on 
1 June 1939. These rates are regarded as representative for the whole year ; they 
are generally predominant rates of wages. 


Finland. Rates: Minimum time rates of wages. 


Great Britain. Rates and Hours : Time rates of wages and normal hours of work 
embodied in collective agreements or recognised by organisations of employers 
and work-people, or usually in force, on 1 October 1939. However, in a certain 
number of cases (indicated by a special note) the rates are those described as 
minimum rates in collective agreements. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures are based on comprehensive returns 
obtained from its members by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation. The time rates quoted represent the predominant rates actually paid 
to men on plain time work, inclusive of basic rates and bonus of 22s. 0d. per week. 
The collective agreements in force in this industry provide that basic rates for 
piece work shall be such as will enable a workman of average ability to earn at 
least 25 per cent. over time rates, excluding “‘ war bonus ’’. 


Hungary. Earnings: Weighted averages of normal hourly earnings for time 
work. — Hours : Normal hours of work. 


Ireland. Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements 
in force in November 1939. These are almost invariably typical or standard rates, 
except for trams in Dublin, which pay in many cases rates considerably higher 
than the minimum rates quoted. — Hours: Normal hours of work during the 
complete week. 


Italy. Rates : Minimum rates of wages for time and for piece work (including 
cost-of-living bonus and other allowances, if any) generally fixed by collective 


agreements in force at 1 January 1939. — Hours : Normal statutory hours of work. 
(These statistics, compiled in accordance with the scheme of the present enquiry, 
are taken from the Bollettino mensile di Statistica of the Central Statistical 
Institute.) 


Latvia. Rates : Weighted arithmetic means of typical time rates of wages. — 
Earnings : Weighted arithmetic means of earnings per hour worked. — Hours : 
Normal statutory hours of work. 


Luxemburg. Rates: Standard rates generally fixed by collective agreements 
or determined by usage. However, in a certain number of cases (indicated by a 
special note) the figures represent minimum time rates fixed by collective agree- 
ments. Figures in brackets: averages of minimum rates guaranteed to piece 
workers. — Hours: Normal hours of work as fixed by collective agreements or 
determined by usage. 


Norway. Rates: Standard rates generally fixed by collective agreements, or 
average wages actually paid for time work. However, in a certain number of cases 
(indicated by a special note) the figures represent minimum time rates fixed by 
collective agreements. — Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked, for time 
and piece work, account being taken of payments for overtime worked. 

For mechanical engineering, the figures given for both rates and earnings are 
the result of an enquiry undertaken by the Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers’ 
Union, Oslo. The data concerning rates relate to all skilled workers and to all 
unskilled workers engaged in this branch of industry in February 1939 ; the data 
concerning earnings relate to the same groups during the year 1938. — Hours: 
Normal statutory hours of work. 


New Zealand. Rates : Minimum time rates of wages fixed by decisions of the 
Arbitration Court. — Hours : Normal hours of work, fixed by the Factories Act 
as amended in 1936 or by decisions of the Arbitration Court. 
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Palestine. Rates : Average time rates of wages for European workers, established 
in accordance with employers’ reportg and considered as basic rates. — Hours: 
Normal hours of work. 






Netherlands. Rates: Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements, or 
by Government or local authorities, according to employers’ regulations or the 
scales in force. Generally they are minimum rates, which may nevertheless be 
considered as representing in most cases the rates currently applied (except for 
electrical fitters in the building industry and bakers at Utrecht, where they are 
typical rates noted by the Employment Exchange). 

For transport (trams and buses), electric power distribution, and local author- 
ities’ services in Amsterdam, averages for 1938. 

Figures in brackets: in Amsterdam and Rotterdam ;.minimum hourly rates 
guaranteed to piece workers ; in Utrecht : indicatory basic time rates for piece 
work, according to employers’ regulations. Further, the data for Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam relate to the first six months of 1989. — Earnings : Net average 
earnings per hour worked, for time and piece work ; the workers’ compulsory 
insurance contributions are deducted, but account is taken of payments for over- 
time worked. For workers in mechanical engineering and for structural iron 
workers in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, averages for the first six months of 1939. 
— Hours: Normal hours of work, fixed by legislative measures or regulations, 
or by collective agreements in force. 























Portugal. Rates: Average of minimum and maximum time rates of wages 
generally fixed by legislative measures (in the food industry and _ transport, 
minimum rates). — Hours: Normal statutory hours of work. 


















Rumania. Rates: Time rates of wages fixed by collective agreements or based 
on transactions in the Public Employment Exchanges. Figures in brackets : 
minimum rates guaranteed to piece workers. — Hours : Normal statutory hours of 
work. 











Sweden. Rates: Typical or predominant time rates of wages. However, in a 
certain number of cases (indicated by a special note) the figures are minimum time 
rates of wages fixed by collective agreements. — Earnings : Average earnings per 
hour worked in 1939, for time and piece work, account being taken of the value 
of allowances in kind and payments for overtime. — Hours: Normal statutory 
hours of work. 












7 Switzerland. Rates and Hours: Predominant time rates of wages and normal 
hours of work fixed by collective agreements, regulations, or other agreements. 
However, in a certain number of cases (indicated by a special note) the figures 
are minimum times rates fixed by collective agreements. 









rol alee A = 





Newfoundland. Rates: Typical time rates of wages. — Hours: Normal hours 
of work as determined by usage, but practically fixed by collective agreements. 









Turkey. Earnings: Average earnings per hour worked. — Hours: Normal 
statutory hours of work applicable to establishments employing 10 workers or 
more. 


i Union of South Africa. Rates and Hours: Minimum time rates of wages and 
by normal hours of work fixed by collective agreements, arbitration awards, legislative 
¥ measures (Wage Board), or other regulations. 

















Yugoslavia. Rates : Average of minimum and maximum time rates of wages. — 
Hours : Normal hours of work, communicated by the Central Secretariat of the 
Chambers of Labour. 











Germany. ' 


APPENDIX 1 


AVERAGE Hour.ty WaGeE Rates 1n CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS DURING 


THE 4TH QUARTER OF 19389? 


(Adult males) 





Industry and occupation 


Hourly wage 
rates 


Industry and occupation 


Hourly wage 
rates 





Skilled workers 
Semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 


Building : 
Masons 


Mechanical engineering : 


Rpf. 


79.5 
72.0 
62.4 


Printing : 


Hand compositors 
Bookbinders (big esta- 
blishments) 


Bookbinders (printing)| ” 


Printers’ helpers 


Food industry (baking 
and pastry): 
Skilled workers 


Rpf. 
96.1" 


101.0 




















1 Excluding the incorporated or annexed territories. 
* Weighted averages of time and piece rates of wages. 
* Time rates of wages. 


Source : Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 2, 2 Jan. 1940, p. 38. 


France (Paris district). 
Hourty Wace Rares 1n CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS OF THE MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES DURING THE 4TH QUARTER OF 1939 


(Adult males) 





Occupation 


Time work 


Piece work 


Average 





Hand moulders 
Patternmakers 
Fitters 

Electrical fitters 
Moulders-assemblers 
Sheet-makers 
Tinsmiths 

Unskilled labourers 








Frs. 
11.52 
14.75 
11.94 
12.00 
11.25 
12.30 
11.40 

* 





Frs. 
12.67 
* 


12.70 
12.45 
11.95 
12.85 


12.20 
* 





Frs. 
12.26 
14.75 
12.44 
12.28 
11.48 
12.69 
11.84 

8.55 








Source : Bulletin du groupe des industries métallurgiques, mécaniques et connexes 
de la région parisienne, No. 40, Jan. 1940, p. 43. 
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Japan (Tokyo). 
Hourty AND Dairy Earnincs IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN NOVEMBER 1939 
(Adult males) 












Occupation Hourly earnings 
Sen 


Hourly earnings 









Occupation 












Mechanical engineering : Furniture making : 
Blacksmiths 54.8 Joiners 35.2 
Wooden patternmakers 40.2 Lacquerers 81.3 
Milling-men 40.7 Printing and bookbinding: 
Assemblers 41.0 Compositors 28.9 
Riveters Bookbinders 25.1 














Daily earnings 








Daily earnings 











Yen Yen 











Building : Building : 
Carpenters 8.12 Bricklayers 3.97 
é Stone masons 3.77 Painters 3.02 
Concrete workers 2.90 Plasterers 3.50 




















Source: Monthly Statistics of Wages in Tokyo, November 1939, pp. 6-8 
(The Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and Industry). 






Mexico (Mexico City, D.F.). 
AVERAGE Hovur.y EARNINGS OF ALL WoRKERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1939! 




















































3 
; Earnings Weight Earnings Weignt- 
4 Industry Time | Piece | aver- Industry Time | Piece | aver- 
work | work | age * work | work | age* 
4 | Pesos | Pesos | Pesos Pesos | Pesos | Pesos 
ry Mechanical Electric power 
engineering 0.50 | 0.65 | 0.52 distribution 0.92 . 0.94 
Building 0.38 | 0.77 | 0.38 || Local transport : 
Furniture- passengers 0.72 ¢ 0.72 
making 0.49 | 0.83 | 0.56 freight 0.41 * 0.41 
4 Printing and Local authorities} 0.42 ? 0.42 
: bookbinding 1.18 | 1.48 | 1.21 
ti Baking and 
4 confectionery | 0.56 | 0.78 | 0.63 








































4 1 Males principally ; including females in furniture-making, printing and bookbinding, and 
; baking and confectionery. ? Averages including payments for overtime. 


Source : Revista de Estadistica, Dec. 1939, p. 18. 









Poland. 
i AVERAGE Hourty EARNINGS IN INDUSTRY IN APRIL 1939! 
(Males and females) 



















‘ 

: Industry Hourly earnings Industry Hourly earnings 

i Zloty Zloty 
Metals 0.80 Wood 0.42 






Electrical engineering 0.74 Printing 0.93 








Building 0.79 Food (sweets) 0.66 



























1 Establishments occupying 20 workers or more. 


Source : Wiadomosci Statystyczne, No. 16, 18 August 1939, p. 284. 










APPENDIX 2 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON WAGES 


Great Britain. 
AVERAGE Hourty EARNINGS IN JULY 1938 


(including payments for overtime and night shifts and bonus payments, but 
excluding out-working and travelling allowances) * 





North- North-East 
Birming- West- Man- Coast 
Occupation ham Bristol | district Leeds |London| chester district 
district | district | (Clyde) | district | district! district (New- 
(Glasgow) castle) 





Fitters and turners 
(average) *: 
Time work 
Piece work 


Iron moulders : 
Time work 
Piece work 


Patternmakers : 
Time work 
Piece work 


Labourers : 
Time work J 1.6 
Piece work . 4.39 
































1 Information p< gos by the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation. 


*? Unweighted average of earnings in the two occupations considered, calculated by the Inter- 


tional Labour Office. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1939 


In 1939 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of heating.* 
The results are given in the following table for October 1939 (or 
some neighbouring date) in 35 countries. 

The countries and towns covered by the enquiry are in general 
the same as those of the annual enqniry carried out by the Inter- 
national Labour Office'on wages and normal hours of work in 30 
specified occupations. ? Information is also given for eight additional 
countries—Bulgaria, Colombia, France, Germany, Greece, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and U.S.8S.R. For these the appropriate wage 
figures are not available ; it has, however, been possible to obtain 
data relating to prices. 

These data have been communicated to the Office by the compe- 
tent national or municipal statistical services, except in the cases. 
of Australia, Germany, France, Italy, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
U.8.8.R. ; for these countries they have been taken by the Office 
from official publications. It should-be noted that the articles whose 
prices are recorded may not always be of the same quality in 
different countries and even in different towns of the same country. 

For wood and coal, the original prices quoted in some countries 
for the unit of volume have been converted by the Office into figures 
for the unit of weight (kilogramme) ; for this purpose certain scales 
of equivalents (indicated in the notes) have been used. 

In cases where the data cover more than one town an unweighted 
arithmetic average has been calculated by the Office for prices in 
the various towns in the same country with under (or only slightly 
over) a million inhabitants ; these averages seem likely to be repre- 
sentative of the level of prices in all towns of average importance. * 
Separate figures are, however, given for large towns or capitals with 
over a million inhabitants, the conditions in which are hardly com- 
parable with those found in countries where such large centres of 
population do not exist. 








1 For the results of the last enquiry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 3, March 1939, pp. 411-416: “ Retail Prices in Certain Towns in 
1938 ”. 

2 Cf. in the present number of the Review: “ Wages and Normal Hours of 
Work of Adult Males in Certain Occupations in Various Countries in October 19389 ”, 
pp. 404 et seq. 

* The towns for which the data have been used for the compilation of these 
averages are those given in table I above (Hourly Wages) plus the following which 
are not covered by this table : Cologne, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Leipzig, and Munich, 
for Germany ; Plovdiv and Sofia for Bulgaria ; Katowice and Poznan for Poland ; 
Geneva for Switzerland ; and Adana, Istanbul, and Sansun, for Turkey. 
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STATISTICS 







AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN OCTOBER 1939 












































































i ArcEN- | Aus- | Bet- BuL- 
Geomany TINA | TRALIA|GIUM| GARIA Canapa |CaILe 
Articles 
Berlin Vien-| 5 Buenos 2 Brus- 2 6 San- 
na | Tows| Aires | Towns/| sels | Towns Towns | tiago 
Pesos (n/c) Frs. 
1. Wheat bread Kg. od ° “ 0.30 | 6.3 1.90 5.00 14.6 1.80 
2. Rye bread - 0.33 | 0.34 | 0.35 e ° © . » . 
3. Flour (wheat) » | 0.47 | 0.48 | 0.45 0.15 5.1 | 2.04) 4.32 8.2 1.55 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats 9 0.56 | 0.70 | 0.54 0.71 7.6 od = 11.9 1.50 
5. Rice ” 0.50 | 0.42 | 0.49 0.45 7.6 3.64; 15.25 18.1 2.94 
6. Macaroni am . = . 0.25 2 7.69 ° ° 2.26 
7. Beef, ist quality ” ” ° ° 0.60 22.5 28.70; 21.50 56.7 7.60 
2nd quality - 1.70 * 1.597 | 1.70* 0.55 oe 12.03 ° 40.3 . 
8. Pork, ist quality ” . sd 24 0.90 28.3 22.66) 31.00 55.1 9.60 
2nd quality » §=| 1.60 | 1.64 | 1.66 0.80 ° 15.35 . 49.4 5.20 
9. Mutton, ist quality os . e ° 0.50 16.2 - 26.50 52.7 10.00 
i 2nd quality » | 1.89 * 1.84% 0.50 od x ° ° 8.40 
| 10. Veal, ist quality a * . : 0.80 " * . 34.6 5.20 
2nd quality ‘ 2.03 * 1.57 *| 2.11 * 0.70 ° 13.71 ° e S 
/ 11. Ham 99 ® ° ° 0.75 e 30.87 ° ° 13.00 
/ 12, Bacon = 2.12 *| 2.19 *| 2.17 * { 4 38.7 15.35; 41.00 72.3 $ 
' 13. Smoked fish ” » a ° 0.34 aa od _ * “ 
| 14. Margarine - 1.96 | 1.96 | 1.96 0.50 10.00 ° e ” 
, 15, Lard o 7” " ad 0.90 © 13.46) 37.00 28.9 8.41 
‘ 16, Olive oil ” 1.22¢? . 17.807* 13.23 
| 17, Milk (unskimmed) Litre | 0.24 | 0.28 | 0.24 0.15 6.1 1.72 5.50 9.6 1.30 
| 18. Cream - yr: * ° 2.00 4 ¢ . ad * 
| 19, Butter (table) Kg. | 3.14 | 3.20 | 3.17 1.60 42.5 | 22.08 .00 70.1 | 22.81 
| 20. Cheese (ordinary quality) o” ° ° ad 0.94 30.8 | 16.04) 26.00 50.9 11.72 
| 21, Eggs (fresh) Piece | 0.12 | 0.12 | 0.12 0.04 1.2 0.91 2.25 3.0 0.46 
i 22. Peas (dried) Kg. | 0.70 *| 0.52 *| 0.71 * 1.60 > 4.26 ° ° 1.55 
23. White or red haricot beans ” 0.53 *| 0.48 *| 0.55 * 0.40 ° 3.69; 10.62 15.2 1.91 
‘ 24. Potatoes 9 0.08 | 0.09 | 0.08 0.20 6.2 0.66 2.88 3.8 0.63 
| 25. Cabbage (green or red) 0% ad . ‘4 * - , af ys 2 
| 26. Apples (home produce) me . e e * e ° 7.00 * e 
, 27. Prunes (dried) 99 = od od 1.00 . rv 15.00 23.1 7.00 
28. Jam (ordinary quality) ee “4 ° ad 2.56 13.5 " od ad ° 
| 29. Sugar (white granulated) »» | 0.74 | 0.81 | 0.77 0.40 8.8 | 3.64) 22.90 14.1 2.20 
| 30. Chocolate, cooking (ord. 
.) = * . * 1.20 . 11.94 . . 13.00 
i 31. Coffee, roast. (ord. qual.) 90 © 6s “ 1.07 vd 19.89; 140.00 91.3 10.39 
| 32. Chicory “4 " . . 1.50 . 4.33} * : 9.00 
| 33. Tea 9” = + ° 5.40 59.6 48.50) 265.00 130.7 39.28 
34. Cocoa $e 94 a 4 0.80 wd 21.49 ° 82.0 13.00 
| 35. Salt (cooking) . . . . 0.10 . 0.75} 4.00 6.0 0.39 
| 36. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre | 0.82 | 0.72 | 0.80 0.55 “ 1.96; 20.00 . 1.40 
37, Wine (ordinary quality) ad ° e ° 0.39 ° * 10.00 e 1.80 
| 38, Firewood (fir) Wy.) * | * | * 4.00 * | 58.00! 70.00 75.0°| 18.00 
| 39. Coal (household) ™ 3.94 | 5.70 | 3.77° 4.80 ° 38.60) 63.25 107.0 50.00 




























* Data from Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 21/22, Nov. 1939, p. 718. 
* With bones. 

* Smoked bacon. 

* Nominal prices, the sale of peas and beans being forbidden in October. 

* Average calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 

* Price of vegetable oil produced in the country; price of imported olive oil: m$n 2.15. 

? Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. for one litre. 

®* Data for Sept. 1939 extracted from the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, No. 157, Sept. 1939. 
* Sunflower oil. 

” Calculated on the basis of prices per m* at the rate of 400 kg. per m*. 
















INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 


OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) 


IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN OCTOBER 1939 (cont.) 
































































































































































Cotom-| Den- | Esto- UNITED STATES FIn- FRANCE 
BIA MARK | NIA? LAND » 
Articles 
Copen- 2 New . 8 Hel- . 
Bogota hagen | Towns | York Chicago Towns sinki Paris 
$ Kr. C, est. | Cents } Cents Cents F. Mk. Frs. 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 0.24 0.99 0.53 19.4 14.6 17.1 10.69 3.15 - 
2. Rye bread mm 0.12 0.24 0.20 20.1 19.8 20.6 3.95 * 2. 
3. Flour (wheat) i 0.26 0.45 0.28 10.6 8.6 9.6 5.94 bad 3. 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats na = 0.76 0.35 15.7 14.6 15.9 5.00 * 4. 
“y 5. Rice a 0.24 0.91 0.65 18.3 17.4 18.1 7.20 5.60 5. 
| 6. Macaroni 9 0.52 0.75 34.8 25.4 31.3 - 10.20 6. 
2 7. Beef, ist quality i 0.64 2.86 0.77 66.1 66.4 64.0 13.88 35.55 7. 
} 2nd quality id 0.60 1.68 | 0.55 | 54.2 | 56.4 48.6 * 13.65 
4 8. Pork, ist quality 90 0.60 1.90 1.01 73.4 71.0 72.6 18.00 25.50 8. 
2nd quality “ 0.56 * 0.90 * . * * * 
bE 9. Mutton, ist quality ms 0.60 ® 0.70 58.4 59.5 61.3 14.63 30.05 9. 
5, 2nd quality - 0.56 4 0.63 * e S Z 9.40 
“q 10. Veal, ist quality “i - 6 0.60 | 109.8 90.6 97.6 17.02 32.40 10. 
7 2nd quality Ss . 1.73 0.47 ° ° . 9.75 16.10 
11. Ham a 4 3.67 1.93 59.3 58.9 63.0 <i . 11. 
12. Bacon ee 0.52 2.86 1.05 69.4 75.0 70.6 = 16.23 12. 
; 13. Smoked fish “a 0.70 ° ad bed e * m © 13. 
a . Margarine ie 1.33 0.85 38.4 39.7 38.0 18.00 14, 
a 15. Lard 99 0.70 2.31 1.40 28.2 23.8 27.0 18.50 15.03 15. 
bs 16. Olive oil se 2.00 . as vd . - 8.95 ™ 16. 
iy 
“4 17. Milk (unskimmed) Litre 0.09 0.35 0.11 15.6 13.7 13.1 1.90 1.80 17. 
i 18. Cream - 0.72 1.80 1.10 ° ad bd 23.00 . 18. 
a 19. Butter (table) Kg . 3.10 1.75 80.0 76.7 78.5 30.10 24.60 19. 
4 20. Cheese (ordinary quality) me 0.60 2.07 1.25 62.8 58.4 57.4 24.60 23.00 20. 
5 21. Eggs (fresh) Piece 0.03 0.13 0.05 3.7 2.9 3.9 1.18 1.05 21. 
22. Peas (dried) Kg. 0.40 . 0.33 4 ° “4 6.70 e 22. 
23. White or red haricot beans me 0.27 ° 0.35 20.7 14.8 16.1 ° 7.35 23. 
24. Potatoes - 0.14 0.18 0.07 5.7 4.9 5.3 1.23 ° 1.44 24. 
. 25. Cabbage (green or red) - s 0.12 0.33 8.6 6.4 6.9 2.13 - 25. 
a 26. Apples (home produce) ‘ Ed 0.56 “ 9.9 10.6 9.8 8.44 26. 
L 27. Prunes (dried) “A ° 1.14 ° 22.0 19.2 20.3 12.38 ° 27. 
i 28. Jam (ordinary quality) a ® " ° ° ° S . 28. 
y 29. Sugar (white granulated) - 0.13 0.53 0.51 13.2 13.9 13.7 8.33 6.35 3 29. 
f 30. Chocolate, cooking (ord. 30. 
qual.) 7 0.58 | 3.61 . * * * * 18.15 
31. Coffee, roast. (ord. qual.) a 0.40 4.63 3 51.1 49.6 51.2 31.80 26.20 31. 
32. Chicory “ - 2.00 0.30 = ad ° * zn 32. 
i 33. Tea inn ° 9.79 7.50 | 155.2 | 163.1 166.2 4 sd 33. 
f 34. Cocoa ee 0.80 af 2.87 40.6 41.0 38.2 ° ® 34. 
M 35. Salt (cooking) a 0.08 0.19 0.05 ° ° . 1.08 $ 35. | 
* 36. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre “ vi 1" a os * 4.13 1.68 36. 
i 37. Wine (ordinary quality) a a ° ad * e ° a 3.45 37. 
3 Firewood (fir) 100 kg.| 1.28 . 1.45 ¢ . 26.67 ¢ 38. 
2, Coal (household) - 1.00 6.91 80.5*| 100.2%] 115.67 * ° 61.90 i 
; 1 Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. for one litre. eb 
2 Data for July 1939. ft 
® Cereal-coffee : 0.47 c. est. “7 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m’*. nih. 
; * Price of bituminous coal; price of anthracite : 113.6 cents; these prices include a tax of 2 per cent. on sales. om 
‘1 * Price of bituminous coal ; price of anthracite : 147.1 cents; these prices include a tax of 3 per cent. on sales. °% 
f ? Price of bituminous coal; price of anthracite : 156.3 cents (average for 5 towns). . 
ik * Average calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. *4 
* Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.7 kg. for one litre. ( 
j “ pete for ae 1939 taken from Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, monthly supplement, Sept. 1939. si 
eanut oil. 








42 Loaf sugar. 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIE® IN OCTOBER 1939 (cont.) 
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GREAT gReECE **) Hun- | Ine- ITALY * | LATVIA 
BRITAIN GARY | LAND 





Article Unit 
Lon- Buda- 3 4 
don pest | Towns Riga 











Pence Pence i i Lats 
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Wheat bread 

Rye bread 

Flour (wheat) 

Oatmeal or rolled oats 
Rice 

Macaroni 
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Beef, ist quality 

2nd quality 

Pork, ist quality 

2nd quality 
Mutton, ist quality 
2nd quality 

Veal, ist quality 
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Ham 
Bacon 
Smoked fish 
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Olive oil 


Milk (unskimmed) 
Cream 

Butter (table) 

Cheese (ordinary quality) 
Eggs (fresh) 
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Peas (dried) 

White or red haricot beans 
Potatoes 

Cabbage (green or red) 
Apples (home produce) 
Prunes (dried) 

Jam (ordinary quality) 
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Sugar (white granulated) 
Chocolate, cooking (ord. 
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Coffee, roast. (ord. qual.) 
Chicory 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Salt (cooking) 

Beer (ordinary quality) 
Wine (ordinary quality) 


Firewood (fir) 
Coal (household) 
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Data for November 1939. 

Data for July 1939 in Rome and August 1939 in the five towns taken from the Bolletino dei Prezzi, Rome, August 1939. 
Without bones. 

With bones. 

Average calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 

Medium-fat cheese. 

Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 0.719 kg. for one litre. 

Dried apples. 

Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. for one litre. 

Data from Bulletin mensuel de statistique, Athens, Dec. 1939. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES! IN OCTOBER 1939 (cont.) 
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NETH- 
Nor- | MW | Paves- 
ER- POLAND * 
way |ZEMAND) TINE Re TUGAL 
Articles Unit 
Wol- 3 4 War- 2 . 
Oslo lingta | Towns | Towns | saw | Towns Lisbon 
Kr Pence| Mils | Florins| Zloty | Zloty | Escudos Lei 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 0.90 6.1 22.1 0.20 ° ” 7.80 0.91 
2. Rye bread me 0.44 2 ° 0.18 0.30 0.30 9.00 0.71 
3. Flour (wheat) 9 0.38 4.5 16.3 0.19 0.51 0.53 10.00 0.43 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats ‘* 0.67 7.5 ° 0.22 ° ° ba 0.60 
5. Rice ” 0.79 7.2 16.3 0.20 + “ 47.00 0.61 
6. Macaroni 99 1.40 ad 0.46 ° ™ 27.80 0.72 
7. Beef, ist ality ” 2.74 | 22.0 | 137.31); 1.21 27.50 2.43 
* and quality » | S06 [160 |" | soo |} 157 [f 150 [eso | S309 | Tes 
8. Pork, 1st quality 99 2.95 | 23.7 - 1.16 { 1.59 1.45 42.80 2.60 
2nd quality ” 2.61 25.4 ” 0.88 y ? 37.50 1.22 
9. Mutton, ist quality ” 2.26 | 19.3 87.4')| 0.91 ’ = 4.60 23.50 2.72 
2nd quality 9 1.87 | 15.4 ° 0.65 . 2 ‘ 18.00 bs 
Veal, ist quality 9 2.86 ad 2 1.42 * ° . 39.30 2.92 
2nd quality in 1.60 e vd 0.69 * ° ° J 1.78¢ 
Ham - y e ms 2.16 z “2 2.38° 
Bacon % . 40.2 3 1.00 1.61 1.65 2.38 
Smoked fish ‘s 1.17 | 39.7 - . ” 2 1.42 
Margarine ” 2.09 e 4 1.20 ° m 1.70 
Lard - 9 o.° ° 7 ee ae x 1.63 
Olive oil $9 ” e 90.0 0.70 * 7) e ° 2.50" 
Milk (unskimmed) Litre| 0.33 6.2 21.3 0.15 0.26 0.24 0.27 
Cream 99 1.82 ng ” 1.48 ° . 1.50 
Butter (table) - Kg. 4.06 | 40.2 | 190.0 1.84 3.22 3.30 18 3.41 
Cheese (ordinary quality) os 2.55 | 24.8 | 106.8 0.82 ° ts 2.33 
Eggs (fresh) Piece} 0.13*| 1.6 2.9 0.06 0.08} 0.08? 0.15 
Peas (dried) Kg. 0.65 +4 ° 0.20 - = 0.59 
White or red haricot beans 99 0.95 ° 45.6 0.36 as 1.22 
Potatoes - 0.17 5.2 13.8 0.05 0.10 0.11 0.16 
Cabbage (green or red) 99 0.24 5.3 13.2 0.07 | ns 0.21 
Apples (home produce) - 7.7 55.2°| 0.16 , * _ 0.83 
Prunes (dried) ae 1.44 | 15.4 = 0.37 | ° = 1.03 
Jam (ordinary quality) ” a 19.8 mu oe ad 1.29 
Sugar (white granulated) ” 0.86. 8.8 25.7 0.46 | ° 32.00 0.40 
Chocolate, cooking (ord. 
qual.) » | 2.56 . * . * * 160.00 | 3.25 
Coffee, roast. (ord. qual.) “e 2.96 | 65.0 | 127.6 1.49 ad “a 270.00 2.98 
Chicory pa * * e « | * . 64.20 2 
Tea an 11.00 | 68.9 | 354.5 2.58 | 6 P 450.00 8.83 
Cocoa * 2.41 | 72.8 * [se i °° . 192.50 2.27 
Salt (cooking) 99 0.17 2.8 6.7 0.09 | ° * 4.80 0.20 
Beer (ordinary quality) Litre| 1.17 id ’ = Ye rd 21.30° | 0.69 
Wine (ordinary quality) ie ” ® ° . 2 ° 19.00 2.85 
Firewood (fir) Wkg.| 5.00 *| 74.5? » 6.00 * ° - 98.00 3.94 * 
Coal (household) pm 6.19 | 82.7 _ 2.79 * 5 ’ 60.00 520.00 4.51" 
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Calculated on the basis of prices per kg. at the rate of 17.5 eggs per kg. 
Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m’*. 

With bones. 

Without bones. 

Imported apples. 

Average calculated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 
Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. for one litre. 
Data for The Hague only. 

Calculated on the basis of prices per hectolitre, at the rate of 75 kg. for one hectolitre. 
Data for July 1939 from Wiadomosci Statystyczne, Warsaw, 5 August 1939. 

Data for Timisoara only. 

Calculated on the basis of prices per kg., at the rate of 0.719 kg. for one litre. 
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STATISTICS 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION (FOOD AND HEATING) 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN OCTOBER 1939 (conel.) 

















Swit- | New- | CzEcHo- UNION OF Y 
zER- | FOUND-| SLOVA- TURKEY U.S.S.R. "| Souq UGoO- 
LAND | LAND KIA ® AFRICA | SLAVIA 
Articles Unit 
4 St. Istan- 5 2 3 
Towns | John’s | PT®8¥° | bul | Towns Moscow | Towns | Towns 
Fr. Cents Ke. Piastres|Piastres| Roubles | Pence Dinars 
1. Wheat bread Kg. 0.44 14.1 as 10 10? 1.70 7.9 3.83 
2. Rye bread as - ° 2.60 40 20* 0.85 4 3.45 
3. Flour (wheat) a 0.46 7.1 2.80 16 14* 2.90 7.0 3.29 
4. Oatmeal or rolled oats 2 0.49 13,2 . 100 20* 2.28 11.1 = 
5. Rice oj 0.60 13.2 2.80 ad Ss e 6.0 10.83 
6. Macaroni ‘ 0.68 33.1 7 26 25 6.10 18.3 - 
7. Beef, ist quality = 3.20 74.3 5 40 334 14,00 29.2 13.00 
2nd quality 2:94 | 60.7 |} 1650 3 ao*| 10.50 | 19.0 10.00 + 
8. Pork, ist quality ‘ 76.1 s 00 14. . : 
2nd quality * 3.98 | 7S" |} 14.00 70 * * 20.2 | 14.00% 
9. Mutton, ist quality re 4.05 | 77.2 * * * . 24.6 | 12.00 
2nd quality - 59.5 e * e e 18.2 9.50 
10. Veal, ist quality ‘o 4.40 4 13.00 * 50 40* e ° 17.30 
2nd quality oa 3.63 * * 4 e 32 * e 13.50 * 
11. Ham “a . . " 360 * 18.00 * * ° 
12. Bacon ~ 4.35 88.2 100 . 16.00 44.5 17.00 * 
13. Smoked fish ~ "i 15.4 “ 70 36° ° “ 32.00 
| 14. Margarine ~ ad 44.1 13.20 70 55° ° . 25.00 ™ 
| 15. Lard a 248 | 44.1 | 14.50 120 . . 26.0 | 19.50 
| 16. Olive oil ae 1.67 * a ° 52 53 ° 31.0") 23.20 
17. Milk (unskimmed) Litre 0.34 14.1 1.70 15 15 1.70 5.3 2.37 
18. Cream - ” 2 - 101 91+ 6.80 sa 18.50 * 
19. Butter (table) Kg. 5.02 99.2 24.00 140 100 21.00 42.3 27.10 
20. Cheese (ordinary quality) ‘a 2.91 59.5 18.00 45 40 17.10* 36.6 25.50 * 
21. Eggs (fresh) Piece 0.18 4.6 0.75 3 2 0.75 2,6 1.00 
22. Peas (dried) Kg. 0.59 17.6 4.25 40 20+ ° 10.8 8.30 
23. White or red haricot beans = 0.49 15,4 . 26 16 ° 8,6 4.40 
24. Potatoes eee 0.24 4.4 1.40 10 7 0.60 3.0 1.33 
25. Cabbage (green or red) ae 0,37 bed - 5 4? 2.00 3.0 2.20 
26. Apples (home produce) aa 0.58 4 5.00 20 15 ® 10.3 4.30 
27. Prunes (dried) o- 1.00 17.6 a 30 38? 17.50 21.3 6.90 
28. Jam (ordinary quality) ‘ ° ° 6.00 70 50* . 12.1 : 
29. Sugar (white granulated) a 0.56 19.8 6.20 30 29 3.80 7,5 14.70 
30. Chocolate, cooking (ord. 
‘ + 2.46 ad 14.00 160 120° 44.40 ® 50.00 
31. Coffee, roast. (ord. qual.) os 3.08 | 110.2 42.00 145 178 48.20 35.7 79.00 
32. Chicory a . 4 6.20 * * * * 19.00 
33. Tea ne 8.15 121.3 95.00 500 440 100.00 58.2 167.50 * 
34. Cocoa pa 1.95 81.6 ° e s 62.20 31.1 50.00 
35. Salt (cooking) 4 vd « 2.60 6 6 0.05 2.8 1.50 * 
36. Beer (ordinary quality) Litre _ vd 2.80 16 16* sd ° 10.80 
37. Wine (ordinary quality) a “6 ° ad 25 27+ * * 11.70 
38. Firewood (fir) 100 kg. 7.00 * 50.00 200 200 e 51.6 32.08 ** 
39. Coal (household) oe 10.15 121.1 28.75 500 as e 46.2 38.50 












































* Peanut oil 


2 Average calcuiated for a smaller number of towns than indicated in the heading. 


* Data for July 1939, from the Preisberichte des Statistichen Staatsamtes, No. 21/22, p. 126. 


* With bones. 
5 Data for Izmir only. 


* Data as for 1 July 1939. Source: Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1939, Vol. 49, No. 5, p. 1276. 


* Smoked bacon. 
* Dutch cheese. 


* Calculated on the basis of prices per litre, at the rate of 0.9 kg. per litre. 


%” Data for Zagreb only. 


11 Calculated on the basis of prices per m*, at the rate of 400 kg. per m’. 
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International Labour Office. The Investment of the Funds of Social Insurance 
Institutions. Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance) No. 16. Geneva ; 
London, P.S. King, 1939. Distributed in the United States by the International 
Labour Office (Washington Branch). pp. 196. 5s. ; $1.25. 

This work is the first study on an international basis of the investment policy 
of social insurance institutions. It is based on two meetings of experts with 
particular competence in investment questions convened in Geneva by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and on replies to a questionnaire drawn up by these 
experts and sent to members of the Correspondence Committee on Social Insurance 
set up by the Governing Body of the Office. It contains chapters dealing with 
the basic principles and aims of the regulation of investments, general conditions 
to be satisfied by investments, permissible classes of investments, and authorities 
responsible for selecting investments. 


Actuarial Technique and Financial Organisation of Social Insurance. Com- 
pulsory Pension Insurance. By Lucien FEraup. Studies and Reports, Series M 
(Social Insurance) No. 17. Geneva ; London, P.S. King, 1940. Distributed in the 
United States by the International Labour Office (Washington Branch). 
1v + 568 pp. Paper 15s.; $4.00. Cloth 17s.6d.; $5.00. 

This work, which is a technical and objective contribution to the study of social 
insurance, deals with the financial organisation of compulsory (contributory) 
invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance schemes in a number of 
countries. Each scheme is dealt with in a separate study drawn up in accordance 
with a uniform plan which includes demographic elements (biometric tables, 
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data concerning the insured population and changes in that population, etc.) ; 
financial elements (contributions, State aid, benefit, administrative expenses, etc.) ; 
the financial system proper (financial equilibrium and stability); and financial 
administration (the investment of funds, the organisation of actuarial and 
financial control, and the statistical methods employed for recording results). 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


DENMARK 

Udenrigsministeriet. Social Insurance and Public Assistance in Denmark. 
Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal. No. 221, June 1989. Copen- 
hagen, 1939. 23 pp. 

A survey of Danish social legislation, with a foreword by the Minister for Social 
Affairs, Mr. Ludvig CHRISTENSEN. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Economic Advisory Council. Committee on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire. 
First Report — Part I: Nutrition in the Colonial Empire. 210 pp. 3s. Part II: 
Summary of Information Regarding Nutrition in the Colonial Empire. With Special 
Reference to the Replies received to the Circular Despatch from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, dated 18th April, 1936. 146 pp. 2s. 6d. London, 1939. 

This study was analysed under “ Reports and Enquiries ”, Vol. XLI, No. 3, 
pp. 307 ff. 


Ministry of Health. National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions 
Insurance. An Outline of the Schemes in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 34 pp. 6d. 


National Fitness Council for England and Wales. The National Fitness Cam- 
paign. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1989. 26 + 15 pp., illustr. 4d. 

This pamphlet sets out the purpose and plan of the campaign for physical 
fitness in Great Britain. The needs of the people, juvenile and adult, have been 
ascertained by local and national surveys. The National Fitness Council seeks 
to meet these needs by increasing the facilities for recreation through grants made 
to community organisations and through grants made for training leaders. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Sociale Zaken. Vijf en twintigste internationale Arbeidscon- 
Serentie, gehouden te Genéve 8 tot 28 Juni 1939. Beknopt verslag van de secretaris 
der Nederlandsche Afvaardiging. The Hague, 1939. 76 pp. 0.50 fi. 


NEW ZEALAND 


International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1938. Report of New Zealand Delega- 
tion. Wellington, 1989. 54 pp. Is. 3d. 


SWEDEN 


Socialdepartementet. Arbetsléshetsrdkningen den 31 augusti 1937. Del Il. 
Arbetsforhet m.m. Stockholm, 1989. 117 pp., tables. 


—— Rationaliseringsutredningens betdnkande. Del I. Motiv och forslag. 
257 pp. Del II. Verkstdllda undersékningar. 550 pp. Statens Offentliga Utred- 
ningar 1939 : 18 and 14. Stockholm, 19389, 

These reports were analysed under “ Reports and Enquiries”, Vol. XLI, 
No. 1, pp. 72 ff. 


UNITED STATES > 

Advisory Committee on Education. Educational Service for Indians. By Lloyd 
E. Biaucu. Staff Study No..18. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. xz +- 
137 pp., diagrams. 25 cents. 
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—— The Land-Grant Colleges. By George A. Works and Barton MorGan. 
Staff Study No. 10. Washington, Govt. Frinting Office, 1939. rx + 141 pp. 25 
cents. 


Department of Agriculture. Plantation Organization and Operation in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi-Delta Area. By E. L. LANGsForD and B. H. TarsopEaux. Technical 
Bulletin No. 682. Washington, 1939. 91 pp. 15 cents. 


Department of Labor. Division of Labor Standards. Proceedings of the Fifth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, Washington, D.C. 14-16 November 
1938. Bulletin No. 25. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1939. 118 pp. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division. A Statistical Handbook 
of Farmers’ Co-operatives. Bulletin No. 26. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1939. xu + 334 pp. 35 cents. 

The data contained in this volume are drawn from a survey which constituted 
the first attempt to enumerate all farmers’ co-operative societies operating in the 
United States and in Puerto Rico, by means of personal visits to their places of 
business. The visits were made by employees of the co-operative banks, and by 
operating State agencies, chiefly colleges of agriculture. Most of the data relate 
to the year 1936, but in some instances they refer to 1985 or 1937. They were 
assembled, checked, and tabulated, by the Co-operative Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The principal types of co-operative societies included in the 
survey were: marketing and purchasing societies, farmers’ mutual irrigation 
companies, and farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. -The book contains 
271 statistical tables giving information on the activities of the societies surveyed. 
A short chapter summarises the most significant results of this valuable survey. 
A detailed description of the procedure, methods, and scope, of the survey, as well 
as an index, make the information given easily available to the reader. 


Senate. Sub-Committee of the Committee on Finance. Survey of Experiences 
in Profit Sharing and Possibilities of Incentive Taxation. Report. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1939. vir + 351 pp. 

This report embodies the results and conclusions of a study undertaken by the 
Sub-Committee of the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate on existing 
profit-sharing systems and on the utilisation of taxation as a means of providing 
incentives to the adoption of profit-sharing schemes. The Committee took evidence 
from a considerable number of witnesses, including outstanding industrial leaders. 
The report consists mainly of a survey by the Sub-Committee’s staff of profit 
sharing, which is considered both in theory and in its actual application in the 
United States, and of the possibilities of compensatory tax exemptions. The staff 
survey concludes with recommendations for a model profit-sharing plan based 
on a “ profit-sharing-savings-retirement fund’, and proposals for legislation 
both on profit sharing and on incentive taxation. The Sub-Committee commends 
the staff report to the consideration of American public opinion without committing 
itself to the support of it in detail. In a brief introductory report it expresses the 
view that “the profit-sharing theory provides a rational method for dividing the 
fruits of industry at the source where wealth is created” ; that “ profit sharing 
with employees is not profit sharing unless a fair and just wage is paid before there 
is a division of net profits ” ; that “there is no standard profit-sharing formula 
which can be uniformly applied to all American industry and commerce ” ; and 
that “ while profit sharing may not be practical in its application to all employer- 
employee relationships, nevertheless it is applicable over a far wider field than has 
yet been undertaken”’. As regards incentive taxation the Sub-Committee agrees 
that “some prudent experiments... could be usefully undertaken in a spirit of 
exploration and experiment ”’. 


Works Progress Administration. National Research Project. Employment 
Experience of Paterson Broad-Silk Workers, 1926-36. A Study of Intermittency 
of Employment in a Declining Industry. By James E. Woop. Report No. L-3. 
Philadelphia, 1939. xvi + 141 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 

This account of the employment experiences of broad silk workers in Paterson 
from 1926 to 1936 presents a picture of an older group of workers struggling with 
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extremely limited and intermittent employment opportunities in an industry 
which has been declining, for various reasons, for over a decade. Despite the 
unfavourable prospects of the silk industry in Paterson, few workers, it is stated, 
left the industry to seek jobs elsewhere, partly because their high average age and 
long occupational experience in silk textiles made transfer to other occupations 
very difficult for them. Since it seems unlikely that the position of these workers 
will be adequately relieved either by unemployment compensation or old-age 
benefit, some special remedial action is considered necessary to protect these and 
other such stranded groups of workers from insecurity and need. 


NEW YORK 
ent of Social Welfare. The New York State Program for Non-Settled 
Persons. Report of Study of State Charges October 1938 through Spruary 1939. By 
Philip E. Ryan. New York, 1939. 96 pp., diagrams. 

After the Federal transient relief programme was terminated in 1935, the States 
and localities were faced with the necessity of working out ways of handling the 
problem. This pamphlet describes the experience of New York State, which in 
July 1937 assumed full financial responsibility for the care of all non-settled persons 
in the State, and includes various practical recommendations based upon the 
working of the New York State programme. The State’s experience, according 
to this study, clearly shows the Federal character of the problem and the need 
for Federal assistance in its solution, and in this respect confirms the conclusions 
of the recent Federal study of the transient population in the United States, 
entitled Migrant Families. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Centralférbundet fér socialt arbete. Social drsbok 1939. Stockholm, Kooperativa 
férbundets bokférlag, 1939. 280 pp. 

This new year book is issued by the Swedish Association for Social Reform, 
a non-political organisation for the study of social questions. It is proposed that 
one social problem of current interest should be selected for special treatment 
each year. The present edition devotes particular attention to elderly and other- 
wise handicapped workers. The growing importance of this problem in Sweden 
is due to the progress of rationalisation, which has made the re-employment of 
these workers more difficult, and also to the change in the age distribution of the 
population resulting from the decline of the birth-rate. The subject is dealt with 
by different authors from the economic, social and medical points of view, and 
in relation to the attitude of trade unions and employers’ organisations. The 
year book also contains articles on recreation and on the problem of refugees, a 
survey of the investigations of the Swedish. Population Commission, a review of the 
year’s events in the field of social reform, and a useful bibliography. 


China Institute of Economic and Statistical Research. A Study of the Rural 
Economy of Wuhing, Chekiang. Shanghai, 1939. x + 121 pp. 

This is a study, based on statistical investigations undertaken by the China 
Institute of Economic and Statistical Research, of rural economic conditions and the 
standard of living in Wuhing, Chekiang, one of the principal sericultural districts 
of China. The investigations were carried out in 1935, when 924 families in four 
representative sections of the district were visited, and the necessary data collected 
on the spot. The pamphlet is divided into five chapters, as follows : the general 
background of the district ; size of family and household economy ; cost of living 
and standard of living ; the land problem ; and social conditions. Chapters II and 
III are of special interest, as they present one of the most important rural problems 
in China to-day—namely, whether the work of an average rural family throughout 
the year is sufficiently remunerative to maintain the family for the period in ques- 
tion. 

Chugerman, Samuel. Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle. A Summary 
and Interpretation of His Sociology. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University 
Press, 1939. xur + 591 pp. $5. 

A short biography, followed by a lengthy examination and exposition of Lester 
F. Ward’s synthetic teaching in biology, psychology, anthropology and sociology. 
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Ward, who was born in 1841 and died in 1913, borrowed largely from Comte and 
Herbert Spencer, but diverged entirely from Spencer’s social philosophy and the 
doctrine of “ laissez-faire *’. His “ dynamic sociology *’ was based on a belief that 
education of the masses—which he would apparently have confined to the spread 
of scientific information—would make it possible to plan a rational reorganisation 
and control of society. The social progress which, he claimed, this “ 

could achieve would include an enormous rise in the standard of living, with an 
abundance of opportunity and leisure, and labour would “ no longer be drudging 
toil, but an attractive function.” 

That Ward was in many ways ahead of his times is shown by his ardent cham- 
pionship of women’s rights and by his inclusion in a list of “ economic paradoxes ” 
of the principle that diminished hours of labour bring increased production. 

The work, which urges that Ward’s teachings have been unduly neglected, pro- 
vides an enthusiastic appreciation of his doctrines in language adapted to readers 
unfamiliar with the subject. 


Coblenz-Bouveret, Maurice. L’arbitrage des conflits collectifs et le statut ouvrier. 
Paris, A. Pedone, 1939. 107 pp. 


Confederazione Fasciste dei Lavoratori del Commercio. Giurisprudenza del 
lavoro della Corte di Cassazione. Collana di Propaganda e Studi. Serie B., No. 11. 
Rome, 1939. 134 pp. 


Das, Rajani Kanta. Principles and Problems of Indian Labour Legislation. 
Calcutta University Special Readership Lectures. University of Calcutta, 1938. 
xIv -+ 281 pp. 

The matters discussed in this book were the subject of lectures delivered by the 
author at the Calcutta University in January 1937. The account of the develop- 
ment of labour legislation in India is continued up to 1 April 1937, the date of the 
coming into force of the new Constitution under which provincial Governments 
were invested with concurrent power with the Federal Government in some aspects 
of labour legislation, which had previously been a matter for the Central Govern- 
ment alone. A survey of the historical background of labour legislation is followed 
by a description of the procedure under the old and new Constitutions for the 
enactment and administration of labour laws. The fundamental principles of such 
laws are analysed under the four following headings : (1) social justice (including 
freedom of association and collective bargaining) ; (2) social welfare ; (3) national 
economy (including control of working conditions) ; (4) international solidarity 
(including participation in the work of the International Labour Organisation). 
The principal problems awaiting solution relate, in the opinion of the author, to 
the development of labour policy, the development of industrial labour, and the 
organisation of the State function. In the last chapter, the author estimates the 
effect of the various labour laws on the welfare of the working class and on the pro- 
gress of society in general. His conclusion is that while “ the benefits of the labour 
code are more or less confined to the workers in organiseddndustry, they set up a 
new example to other working classes for the achievement of these benefits and for 
the improvement of their social, political and economic conditions. The importance 
of the gradual extension of labour legislation to wage workers in less organised 
industries and even to unorganised or agricultural occupations cannot be over 
emphasised, but in the meantime the labour code in organised industry is not 
without its great influence upon other classes of wage workers... India must 
realise that the increasing purchasing power, enlightened citizenship and educational 
and cultural development of wage workers who form an increasingly large number 
of the population are essential conditions for her industrial, political and social 


progress.”’ 


Delpech, Henry. Recherches sur le niveau de vie et les habitudes de consomma- 
tion (Toulouse, 1936-1938). Preface by Louis Bauprn. Institut scientifique de 
recherches économiques et sociales. Mémoires et enquétes. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 
1938. 328 pp. 

A study and analysis of receipts, expenses, and consumption, of 40 working 
men’s families, 40 families of salaried employees, and 20 other middle-class families, 
in Toulouse, France, during the period 1936-1938. The study is based on data for 
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three three-monthly periods, September-October-November 1937 being taken as 
the basic period, and the same months in 1936 being used for comparison ; in addi- 
tion, the period February-March-April 1937 was used for a preliminary test of the 
ability of families to keep accounts, the selection of families for purposes of the 
study being based on this ability. The method used was a system of detailed 
accounting together with questionnaires covering general aspects of living Pm 
and visits by supervisors were made to each family at least once a week during the 

progress of the enquiry. The data collected are analysed in detail according to the 
objects of expenditure ; the effects of changes in income upon the direction of 
expenditure for the different groups of families are also examined. The study 
emphasises the wide differences between workers and salaried employees, these 
classes being distinguished by their mode of life rather than by the amount of their 


expenditure. 


Dodd, Paul A., and Penrose, E. F. Economic Aspects of Medical Services. With 
special reference to conditions in California. Washington, Graphic Arts Press, 1939. 
xx + 499 pp. $3.75. 

California is one of the American States in which the movement in favour of 
health insurance is most active, and has been so for several years. In 1934, funds 
were provided by the State Medical Association and from other sources in order 
to enable an impartial body of research workers to investigate throughout the 
different States the capacity of the different income classes to pay for adequate 
medical care, on the one hand, and the economic situation of practising doctors, 
on the other. The investigation was to lead up to the formulation of constructive 
proposals to meet such problems as should be disclosed. The investigators have 
discharged their task with the utmost thoroughness, and have embodied the 
results in this book. 

The data collected are exhibited in some two hundred tables and graphs, care- 
fully commented upon and interpreted, and occupy rather more than half the 
book. There follow a description of the public health services of California and then 
some account of the general principles and methods of health insurance. 

A final part, containing the conclusions and recommendations of the authors, 
will arouse wide interest, since many of the findings, though based on Californian 
data, must be largely applicable to other States also. It is shown, for example, 
that “ over four out of every ten persons needing medical care do not have access 
to it”’, that the average annual income of doctors fell from $6,000 in 1929 to 
$4,000 in 1939, and that the highest proportion of fees uncollected (40 per cent.) 
is found among the doctors with the lowest incomes. Voluntary health insurance 
is rejected as a remedy for the present ill distribution of medical care, and a com- 
pulsory scheme recommended as “the most effective immediate’ measure. At 
the same time, the authors enter a warning against the organisation of the medical 
service in ways which may tend to stereotype unsatisfactory and outworn forms 
and retard development. Indeed, they envisage the insurance medical service as 
being destined perhaps ultimately to be replaced by “ publicly owned group clinics 
financed from general faxation and available to all who may wish to use them ”’. 


Filene, Edward A. Speaking of Change. A selection of Speeches and Articles. 
Published by former associates of Edward A. Filene. New York, 1939. 
xxv + 322 pp. 

Edward A. Filene was a business man with wide interests whose originality 
of mind and frankness of expression give a particular quality to this collection 
of a few of his many speeches. Although a leading capitalist, he calls himself 
a “Boston shopkeeper’’ and frankly states his creed: “I believe in competi- 
tion and the freeing of individual initiative, and I believe in profits to stimulate 
enterprise’. His criticism of business men is that they do not realise that mass 
production means production for the masses, and anything that reduces the 
purchasing power of the masses is bad business. Co-operation and a sense of unity 
must supersede unrestrained competition and obstinate individualism. He believes 
that the future of the profit system lies in the business man’s realisation that his 
own interests will be furthered by serving the consumer honestly and by paying 
high wages. This insistence on the necessity of paying sufficiently high wages to allow 
the masses to consume all that is produced underlies the whole of his economic 
analysis. Organisation of labour is, in Mr. Filene’s opinion, a necessary and desirable 
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aspect of the economic system, and he considers that labour unions are actually 
working to help business when they press for higher wages. Business men, he 
thinks, will soon realise the desirability of labour organisation, and he adds: 
“It seems to me... that American business men... will soon be... calling upon 
labour to organise on a national scale to the end that progressive business and 
progressive labour shall co-operate on every front and achieve their common aim’”’. 


Gavens, Henry. Shorter Hours — How ? When? Washington, Ransdell, 
1938. 1x +- 127 pp., diagrams. 

This book examines the case for and against shorter hours of work, showing 
the employers’, the workers’, and the consumers’ interest in the question. It 
takes into account both the economic aspects and the arguments relating to 
fatigue and the need for leisure. It is based almost entirely on experience in the 
United States, except for occasional reference to early nineteenth century Great 
Britain, and some of the arguments advanced, particularly in relation to the 
difficulties of legislating on the subject of hours of work, are not all relevant to 
conditions in countries other than the United States. International efforts 
towards a reduction of hours are scarcely alluded to. Very little statistical mate- 
rial is included. The book concludes with the following statement : “ The 30-hour 
week is of course inevitable, but it is doubtful whether the time is yet ripe for so 
drastic an experiment.” A copious bibliography is appended, consisting mainly 
of material published in the United States. 


Jensen, Otto, and Molin Nielsen, Viggo. Danmark under Verdenskrisen 1929-39. 
En Materialesamling til Brug i Oplysningsarbejdet. Copenhagen, Dansk Andels 
Trykkeri, 1938. 314 pp. 

A survey of political, economic and social developments in Denmark during 
the period 1929-1938 inclusive. The book is published by the Danish Workers’ 
Education Association in a series which also includes a survey of the trade union 
movement and economic problems and is primarily designed for the use of the 
adult education movement. 


Kennedy, E. D. Dividends to Pay. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 
xv1I+288 pp. $2.50. 

The uneven distribution of individual incomes is a well-known and a much 
debated subject, but Mr. Kennedy presents in this book less well-known facts 
regarding the uneven distribution of corporate earnings in the United States. 
The concentration of profits in the hands of a very few corporations and of divi- 
dends in the hands of a very few individuals gives these corporations and indivi- 
duals great power over a nation’s economy and to ignore this power, he points 
out, is to ignore the most important fact in modern economic life. Even in the 
“ best ” periods of the twenties prosperity was extremely uneven and almost two 
companies out of five reported deficits. This proportion has risen to three out 
of five since 1929. “ Yet essentially the same groups of companies which made 
money during the 1920’s have continued to make large profits during the depression 
years.” Even during the period before 1929 the tendency of the few corporations 
to absorb more and more of the profits was clearly marked ; in 1925, 0.3 per cent. 
of all corporations made 65 per cent. of the net income of all corporations. This 
concentration increased all through that period and has continued to do so; the 
profits of the few have gone up and the profits of the many have gone down. The 
distribution of dividends shows the same characteristics as the distribution of 
corporate profits ; in 1929, 1,084 stockholders got 11.9 per cent of all the dividends, 
while 17,088 persons received one-third of all dividends. Not content with 
stripping bare the “myth” of the “ publicly held” corporation, Mr. Kennedy 
classifies capitalists into “ monopoly capitalists ” and “ competitive capitalists ” 
and shows that “ profits in American industry are almost in direct proportion 
to the extent to which competition has been eliminated. . . . Business in this’, 
country has become a question of the survival of the least competitive. ” 

In the second half of the book he describes the methods used to keep up corpo- 
rate “returns to investors ”, the depression difficulties facing such industries as 
the automobile industry, and how these difficulties are met. After a bitter 
denunciation of the political and labour tactics of big business, Mr. Kennedy 
concludes with a chapter entitled “ Depression is Our Normal State ”, which 
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